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Hor the Forest antl Stream. 

EARLY DAYS. 
—__>— 
O childish years we love once more to turn 
Ere life’s young light—to its full dawning grew 

To taste the spring that bubbles from youth's urn, 

As fresh, as sparkling as the early dew; 

We love the purity and grace of youth, 

Its merry laugh from careless heart that flows; 

The open brow, all innocence and truth, 

The healthy cheek, as ruddy as the rose, 

That by the way-side hedges all untended grows. 


Dear then the joy to wander far and near, 

To play the truant, reckless of the rod, 

To tease thé kine, or goad the browsing steer, 
Or chase the sheep, or sluggish colt unshod, 
Scour the wide plain, or seale the steepy hill, 
With rusty gun borne with no kind design, 
Regardless whether flesh or fowl it kill; 

Or thresh the brook with clumsy rod and line, 
Its hook a crooked pin, attached to vulgar twine. 


Lo! as we muse, fall many a slumbering string 

In memory’s harp weigd fancy stige again; % + 
Round childhood’s ra8tic ro 3 gaily sing, 

And the slant sunbeam peeping thro" the pane, 

Invites us forth to taste the mbrning air, 

With perfumes laden from the dewy ground. 

Pleas’d then we seem these well-known scenes to share 

To hear once more the flelds with voices sound, 

As the old steeple wakes the region round. 


We hear the mower’s whistle in the vale, . 
The sheep-bell’s tinkle and the low of herds, 
The plow-boy’s call, the thresher's sounding flail, 
The hum of insects and the songs of birds; 
The locust’s drone, the whip-poor-will's lament, 
The swallows chirp and the humming of the bee, 
The squirrels chatter in his leafy tent, 
The house wife’s wheel, the sounds of childhood’s glee 
On sunny hills at-play, or by the favorite tree. 
Isaac McLELLAN. 
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Finding it hopeless to do anything in the fishing line, I put 
my rod up in disgust, and De Courcy and self concealing our- 
selves in the wood bordering on the river, awaited the 
incoming of the duck. It was nearly high tide, so we 
were not kept long in suspense. Presently the familiar 
whistling sound made by ducks as they “‘swinge ” through 
the air, greets our ears, and the next minute three black duck 
(anas obscura) swooping over the tree tops light with heavy 
plash on the water, not fifteen yards from where we lie. 
They are swimming close together, and with my first bar- 
rel I succeed in knocking over two, while the third, rising 
to the report, falls to De Courcy’s discharge. The ball is 
now fairly opened, and for the next hour we keep the firing 
up with no lack of spirit. Now a flight of widgeon, (anas 
Americana) or teal, (anas discors) easily distinguishable by 
their smaller size, and the close compact body in which 
they fly, would sweep past our hiding place, and four barrels 
would thin their ranks; anon a flight of sheldrake (mergus 
serrator) circling high above the woods, would seem to seek 
the most inviting creek, or pool, and finally after much de- 
liberation would make for our ambuscade; just as they are 
coming nicely within range De Courcy unintentionally ex- 
poses himself, and off they swerve, too late, however, to 
prevent our bagging three of their number. Hardly has 
the smoke from our guns cleared away when the loud 
‘‘honk” of a wild goose is heard, and before I have time 
to load, six geese (anser Canadensis) sailing in line abreast, 
settle with much fluttering and noisy cackling upon the 
creek. My friend hastily slips a couple of green cartri- 
ges into his breech-loader, but it is not a bit too soon, for 
already the keen ear of the geese have detected some sus- 
- picious sound, and they are meditating flight. De Courcy 





waits judiciously till they rise, and then as they stretch 
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their pinions, preparatory to taking wing, offering a lovely 
shot, he let them have the contents of both barrels, and 
drops one stone dead, while another staggers off badly 
wounded. By this time] am ready, and blaze away af- 
ter the retreating birds, but partly owing to my being 
loaded with duck shot, and partly to my being a good deal 
flurried, I fail to touch a feather, and the geese are soon 
lost behind the wood. Towards dark the black duck come in 
by twos and threes, and we fire with varying success, now 
picking off a straggler a8 he spins up the river, now miss- 
ing altogether, occasionally getting half a dozen shots in 
quick succession asa large flight soar in from the reefs, 
and breaking up into little groups settle, some far out in 
mid-stream, others in the reeds close by, and as the woods 
re-echo to our shots, the wild fowl rise in all directions, 
and while some wheel out tosea, others, apparently con- 
fused by the rapid reports, head straight for our place 
of concealment, and the sport grows ‘‘fast and furious.” 
At length as it is getting dark, and we have already more 
birds than we well know*wWhat to do with, we “‘ count out 
the bag,” (which Gamache and Flanigan have collected 
by degrees, and as opportunity offered), and find it to con- 
sist ne goose, twelve black duck, nine teal, seven wid- 
geon, and three sheldrake, a total of thirty-two head, which 
was not so bad, considering all things. 


That evening we feasted sumptuously off goose, anda 
‘*tit-bit” of widgeon to wind up with, and lighting a 
roaring fire, for the nights were growing cold, and throw- 
ing up a few boards to windward, we smoked and talked 
till nearly midnight, and after a few hours sleep were astir 
at daybreak, when the wind and sea had both gone down. 
We re-embarked our traps, and shortly after five o’clock 
started for Jupiter river, which we reached about nine 
o’clock. For some miles to the westward of the river 
perpendicular cliffs from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet in height, bound the coast, which for a distance 
of amile either side is free from reefs, deep water being 
found close inshore. A well defined valley marks the 
course of the stream, low swampy land receding from 
the left bank to gently sloping hills, behind wivich an 
elevated ridge may be seen trending almost due cast and 
west. Beyond this valley the coast again rises gradually, 
and sandy cliffs, varying in height from fifty to one hnn- 
dered feet, extend to Southwest Point. The cliffs to the 
westward are composed of a greenish gray argillaceous 
limestone, which though rapidly becoming hardened on 
exposure to the air, may, when first cut, be easily carved 
into any shape or form with aknife. Trappers have oc- 
casionally made pipes from it, and as many portions of the 
strata have a close texture, and take a high polish, it has 
been suggested that lithographic stones might be obtained 
from some parts of the cliff. A fresh cut block has that 
peculiar unctuous feeling we find in the soap stone. 

Jupiter, or Observation river, as it is laid down upon the 
chart, is the largest stream in the island, having six or 
seven feet in the entrance, and being navigable for canoes 
for upwards of nine miles. It has a course of some twenty 
miles from the eastward, and abounds in deep quick pools, 
in nearly all of which good trout fishing may be had. The 
first salmon hole is about five miles from the mouth, 
but there are two or three pools four miles further up the 
river which afford better sport. Camping at these upper pools 
in the month of the August, sportsman may enjoy both good 
fishing and shooting, for when he gets tired of the former, 
he can strike into the ‘‘ barrens,” which are close at hand, 
and where he will be tolerably certain of having a shot 
at deer. As many as fifty barrels of salmon have been 
taken in Jupiter river with a seine during the season, but 
latterly it has not been netted at all. Some ideaof the trout 
fishing may be formed from the fact that two hundred is 
no unusual number for asingle rod to kill in a. day, and 
though the majority of these run between twelve ounces 
and one and one-half pounds, there is a fair sprinkling of 
still larger ones. “Unfortunately we arrived at the ‘river 
on the 3ist of August, the last day of the fishing season, 
and as our leave was drawing to a close we thought 
it better to push on to Southwest Point at once, and 
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endeavor to secure a passage in one of the schooners 
we had reason to believe would be cruising over to 
Gaspé about this time. Accordingly after a bathe in the 
river, and breakfast I started with, the Indians in the canoe, 
leaving De Courcy to follow with Gamache later on. 

One would have supposed that in an out of the way 
Island like Anticosti the rivers would not have beem elosely 
watched, and that one might, if one felt so inclined, have 
fished on the ‘‘ Sabbath,” or infringed the limits of the 
“‘close” season with impunity. The following fact will 
prove the contrary: When about four miles from Jupiter 
river, we observed a large boat bearing out of the cove at 
Southwest Point, and at firit thinking it some fisherman 
changing his ground in pursuit of cod, we took no notice 
of it. Presently, however, as the boat stood well out 
from the land the Indians ‘‘ smelt a rat,” and informed us 
that it was ‘‘de spectre!” ‘‘The spectre! !” ‘‘of whom?” 
perchance of one of thi unhappy habitants of Dead 
Man's Point, who growing tired of his narrow beat had 
sought a new and ‘base of operations.” ‘De fish- 
in spectre,” again Yrepeated the Indian as the boat bore 
down upon us, and a faint dawning of his meaning flashed 
across me. It was the Inspector, or Overseer for the dis- 
trict, who, I afterwards found out, had frcm the light- 
house perceived a strange sail entering Jupiter river this 
morning, and was now off toascertain what our little game 
might be. He wasa big burly Frenchman, a disagreea- 
ble bumptious fellow, and as soon as I saw that he wanted 
to intercept the canoe, I could not resist the temptation to 
give some bother, so telling the Indians to paddle hard in- 
shore, we. watched what effect our conduct would 
have. Sure enough he altered his course, and stood after 
us, and as we swerved in and out, as if trying to dodge 
him he followed suit, and at last overhauled us. ‘‘D’ou 
venez-vous?” sang out the “spectre” ina tone of voice 
that showed he was not over pleased at the chase we had 
led him, and when after a little consultation, and much 
shaking of heads, I replied, ‘‘no understand,” he fairly 
boiled over, and his deep ‘‘saere” came rolling over the 
water. ‘‘ Whose chaloupe at Jupiter?” ‘‘Shallop? oh, 
that’s ours.” ‘‘ Hah! c’est bon;I thought as moch; vat 
you doing there?” ‘‘ Doing? nothing I assure you.” Pouf! 
Allez-vous en, I vill see for myself.” ‘‘ As you please my 
dear sir, but I'll swear they’re not fishing.” As I had in- 
ended, this last reply introducing the fishing question, 
had the desired effect of confirming his suspicions that 
‘‘our ways were dark and our tricks were mean” at Jupi- 
ter, and disdaining further parley, and with an audible 
chuckle as he thought of the discomfiture that would soon 
follow, the ‘‘spectre” let his sail down, and we were soon 
far apart. He arrived at the river safely enough, but 
only to find Gamache on the point of starting, and as he 
was most unmercifully ‘‘ quizzed” by the latter on having 
‘‘caught a tarter,” he speedily beat a retreat, and turned 
his boat’s head for home. The wind fell light, and died 
away altogether towards evening, and the unhappy ‘‘spectre” 
did not fetch back till nearly midnight. Gamache’s boat being 
smaller and pretty light, they were enabled to pull, but 
even then it was ten o’clock before they arrived at the 
lighthouse. 


On my arrival at the Southwest Point I learnt thata 
schooner would most probably be crossing to Gaspé in two 
or three day’s time, and that Captain Setter’s schooner 
would be leaving in about a week with her last cargo of 
cod. The schooner it appeared had been. chartered by a 
Frenchman, by name Geffrard, (of which more anon) who. 
with a gang of men, all French Canadians from Quebec, 
had been employed during the summer working on the 
wreck of a large iron clipper ship, lost early in the.spring, 
and now lying in some ten fathoms of water. It/had not 
been a successful venture of Geffrard’s; his first trip. had 
paid fairly well, but this second one, what with gales of 
wind, which puta stop to all diving, and lazy workmen, he 
was returning considerably’ out of pocket, with but two 
iron yards and a chain cable. 

During our two day’s stay at Southwest Point, we were 
most hospitably entertained by Mr, Pope the keeper, wh 
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lives here, surrounded by an abundance of the ‘‘good 


things of this world,” foremost among which stand a wife 
(whose kindness and attention to our *‘ creature” comforts 
could not have been exceeded,) and some nine or ten ‘‘olive 
branches,” of all ages and sizes, and whose fat ruddy 
cheeks bear ample witness to the healthy climate of their 
island home. Mr. Pope is a man beloved by the rough 
fishermen, amongst’ whom he lives, for his bravery and 
exertions in time of shipwreck have been often proved. 
During his sojourn on the island he has at great personal 
risk, succeeded in saving the lives of ten shipwrecked mati- 
ners, besides having been instrumental in rescuing many 
others from a watery grave. Of so modest and unpretend- 
ing a character, however, is Mr. Pope, that his services 
have I believe’ only once met with an acknowledginent 
from the Board of Trade of the Dominion. Such gal- 
lant deeds, though they meet not always with the appre- 
ciation they deserve, should not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed, and I rejoice at the opportunity here afforded me 
of making so brilliant an example, and one well worthy 
of imitation, more generally known. 


Southwest Point is formed by a projecting mound of 
limestone, with a small cove on the northern side, which 
almost constitutes it a peninsula, and the lighthouse which 
stands on the western extremity is built from a grayish 
white, coarse, granular limestone, quarried on the point. 
To the geologist, Southwest Point is full of interest, for the 
bed which forms the upper strata consists almost entirely 
of organic remains, and large numbers of encrinites, chiefly 
in the form of crinoidal columns, and many fossil: shells 
may be picked up throughout its entire length. Red hema- 
tite, a peroxyde of iron, lies scattered over the central bed 
in irregular sized nodules, some of which are nine or ten 
inches in circumference. The cove affords shelter from all 
but westerly winds to vessels of almost any draught, for so 
deep is the water that a line-of-battle ship might lie close 
under the bluff at the extremity of the point. There is no 
beach, the sea washing directly against the lower strata of 
the limestone, which in many places has been undermined 
into hollow caverns, and eroded into deep narrow fissures 
by the violent action of the waves. With a westerly wind, 
a heavy swell sets into the cove, and the water rushing into 
these so-called ‘‘ canons,” strikes with loud report, while 
the escaping air throws up high columns of spray. For 
some years past the Point has been visited during the sum- 


mer months by afew families engaged in prosecuting the | 


cod fishing off the reefs. 
were some thirty fishermen, all of whom had been unusu 
ally successful, the cod having struck early and in large 
numbers. Fine halibut are taken, and were there only some 
means of sending them packed in ice to the Canadian or 
American market, this fishing would prove most remuner- 
ative. As matters stand, halibut being more troublesome 
to cure than cod ahd not so profitable, the fishermen infin- 
itely prefer catching the latter, and consider it a piece of 
bad luck if they hook one of the former. Large shoals of 
herring are periodically taken with the net, and a tremen- 
dous haul had been made on the morning of our arrival. 
Unfortunately, however, as it was near the close of the season, 
there were no barrels to pack them in even if they had been 
cured, and so for the next day or two the surface of the 
cove and the limestone rocks around it were strewed with 
dead herring, thrown away, as there was no use for them. 

The fishermen at Southwest Point are principally natives of 
Douglastown, (on the southwest shore of Gaspé Bay,) and 
whereas the summer residents of English Bay, natives of 
Perce, Paspebiac, and Pabou, were with few exceptions of 
French Canadian descent, those here were almost to a man 
of Ivish origin. The descendents of the ‘United Irish- 
men,” many of whom, after the troubles of °98, leaving 
their native country, settled along the shores of our North 
American colonies, the inhabitants of Douglastown still re- 
tain the Celtic features, unmistakable brogue, and patro- 
nimics of their forefathers, and so strongly are those char 
acteristics marked that a stranger passing through parts 
of their little village might for the moment almost fancy 
himself in the ‘‘ old counthry.” 


Peculiar to the island is a remarkably fine breed of dogs, 
apparently a cross between the ‘‘ Labrador” and ‘‘ New. 
foundland.” They are a large powerful looking dog, stand- 
ing from twenty-five to thirty inches in height, rather long 
in the body, and with great breadth of chest. In color they 
are generally of a rusty black, sometimes marked with 
white, the hair straight and long, and showing but little 
tendency to curl. The lighthouse keepers and few residents 
of the island use them for lumber drawing and sleigh driv- 
ing in the winter, and the fishermen at English Bay had 
several which they fed altogether on the offal and refuse of 
the cod. The finest specimcn we saw was one belonging 
to Mr. Pope, which was about the handsomest dog I had 
everseen. He did not stand more than twenty-six inches 
high, and was beautifully proportioned, with an enormous 
depth of chest, and a jet black curly coat of hair, so thick 
and deep as almost to resemble fleece. He was a young 
dog, only three years old, but his strength and powers of 
endurance were wonderful. In the winter he would ulone 
draw a sleigh many miles a day, and would plunge in 
amidst the drifting floes of pack ice time after time to bring 
out wounded ducks that his master had shot. The latter 


told me that on one occasion when he had knocked over 
nine or ten birds of a large flight of eider duck, (very com- 
mon on the island in winter time) his dog jumped in six suc- 
cessive times, on each occasion returning with a duck, 
which he laid on the shore; his legs and chest were cut 
from, contact with the sharp ice, but such was the deg’s 
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At the time of our visit, there | 


| spirit that he would have dropped:from cold and sheer ex- 
haustien, had not his master held him back. Poor ‘‘Sail- ; 
or!” he met with a cruel and intimely death. The evening 
before we left one of the fishermen had occasion to go into 
the woods to draw a bucket of water from the spring. On 
his road he met Sailor, and began teasing and tormenting 
him to sich a degree that at length the poor beast turped 
| and snapping at his tormentor bit him in the hand. Mui- 
lowney, for that was the man’s name, on his return home 
told his brothers of what had happened, and they deter- 
mined to have theirrevenge. About eight o’clock, as we 
sat round the kitchen fire in the basement of the tower, we 
heard the report of a gun, and the next minute one of Mr. 
Pope’s assistants ran in, breathless and excited, and stam- 
mered out, ‘‘ Mullowney « tue le chien!” If Pope had beer 
told of the death of one of his children he could hardly 
have been more startled. He turned white as a sheet, and 
for amoment remained speechless, as if incredulous, then 
the blood rushing back to his cheeks and his temples as his 
anger rose, he made for the door, and had he once passed 
the threshold it would have fared ill with Mullowney. 
Luckily, however, on the first sound of the commotion, 
Mrs. Pope ran down ;from the upstairs room, and held her 
husband back, and as he became calmer, and. he thought 
of the loss he had sustained, the tears started to his eyes, 
and had it not been for our presence I believe he would 
have cried like a child. If ever dog worked itself into human 
affections, Sailor most certainly had found his way into his 
| muster’s, for the latter would sooner have lost his right arm 
than parted with the trusty companion of his long winter 
hunting days. Independently of this attachment, the death of 
Sailor was a serious pecuniary loss, for, as I stated above, 
| he brought many a bird to the “larder,” and the eider duck 
alone were a source of profit on account of their down. The 
year before a gentlemen shooting and fishing in the island, 
| and who spent a few days with Mr. Pope, offered him £30 
| for the dog, and if Captain H. happen to read this he will, 
Lam sure, hear with regret of the death of such a noble 


| 





| animal. . 
And now as the eve of our departure arrived, it was not 


Without a fecling of regret that we prepared to say ‘‘ good 
bye” to the island. We had shot and fished along some 
seventy miles of the southern shore, but had time permitted 
there was still a wide field for the sportsman. Salt Lake 
Bay, eleven miles southeast of Southwest Point, was worthy 
of a visit, if only on accouut of its natural salt pans; but 
| besides its interest from a geological point of view, it pos- 
sesses another attraction, for it is one of the best bear 
| grounds inthe island, three bears laving been seen there 
the week before our arrival at the lighthouse. The salt pans 
which, in the form of inland lagoons and ponds, skirt the 
coast for a distance of four or five miles, were once largely 
resorted to by wildfowl of every species, but latterlymsince 
the establishment of a small fishing station, they ia eon 
nearly deserted. 

| <A few miles in rear of the coast, a vast peat bog, averag- 
ing two milesin width, and from three to ten feet deep, 
reaches from Salt Lake Bay to Heath Point, seventy miles 
distant, This enormous bog is not more than twenty feet 
above the level of the sea, towards which it has a slight in- 
clinw@ion, so that if channels were cut, it might be easily 
drained and worked. Other bogs of less extent occur 
throughout the island, and no doubt some future day, when 
the lumber and coal fields of North America become ex- 
hausted to such a degree as to seriously affect the price 
of these articles, (as we have seen recently in England,) the 
great deposits of Anticosti will be of large value. We would 
fain have taken a glimpse at Fox Bay, with its tragic tale 
of shipwreck and suffering, and seen some of those magni- 
ficent limestone cliffs which line the northern coast, and 
rising sheer from the sea often attain a height of four hun- 
dred feet, while occasionally they assume titanic propor- 
tions, towering upward in one huge wall of dazzling white- 
ness nearly six hundred feet. Of rivers, too, there were 
many to be explored, the principal being Pavilion river, 
thirty-six miles southeast of Southwest Point, Shallop creek, 
(where good wild fowl shooting may be had,) twelve miles 
east of Pavilion river; Dauphin river, afew miles to the 
eastward of South Point, and Salmon river, on the north 
shore, distant about fifty miles from the lighthouse on 
Heath Point. All these streams abound in trout, and yield 
fair returns of salmon to the net fisherman, in 1869 twenty- 
one barrels of the latter fish havinz been taken at Salmon 
river; twelve at Shallop creek; nine at Dauphin river, and 
two at Pavillion river. A visit to these places we had, how- 
ever, to forego, but I look forward at no distant date to 
again finding myself on the island. There is a delicious 
absence of all restraint, an utter disregard for the morrow, 
and a wonderful sense of freedom about such a life, which 
cannot be realized except by actual experience, and it is 
little wonder that they who have once tasted of this wild 
roving existence should leave it with regret. 

During our stay, with the exception of afew wet nights, 
we had been favored with lovely weather, and though we 
had not met with any brilliant sport, (not from there being 
any lack of it, but chiefly from hurried movements, and it 
being too late for fishing,) we had nevertheless spent a most 
enjoyable fortnight. Strange to say our advent had been 
ushered in by a fog and wind, our sojourn was marked by 
a Boreal interregnum of calm and serene weather, and now 
as the evening approached on which the schooner was to 
leave, the mist coming up from seaward, the thick, driz- 
zling rain, and the rising wind, showed that we were not to 
quit the island without a final proof of the fury of the 
elements. , 

We were nearly half an hour pulling off to the schooner, 








which was standing off and-on three quarters of a mile from 
the shore, her eaptain, a young Frenchman, having vowed 
that he would never cast anchor inside the cove. It ap- 


‘peared that his vessel had been lying all summer about half 


amile fromthe Point, much tothe meonvenience of Geffrard, 
who found it no easy task to tow any portions of wreck 
he recovered such a distance. The weather had been 
unusually calm, and.at last Geffrard persuaded the skipper 
of the schooner to anchor in the cove, assuring him that 
there was no cause for alarm. ' That very night, as ill luck 
would have it, ii came on to blow from the westward, the 
worst possible quarter, the Frenchman’s anchor dragged, 
and he was within an ace of losing his vessel on the rocks. 
He escaped by a hair's breath, but on the principle of 
‘once bit, twice shy,” he determined not to be caught 
again, and from that day till he left the island for good, 
rather more than a fortnight, he remained, like the ‘‘Flying 
Dutchman,” cruising off the Southwest -Point, never once 
dropping anchor, standing in periodically to within a mile 
to allow Geffrard to put any spars he might have saved 
from the wreck on board, when he would be off again to 
The schooner was ‘‘ hove to” to allow us to come 
alongside, and as we hoisted the boats inboard and “let 
draw,” the Frenchman shook his fist threateningly at the 
receding shores of the island, and as he snapped his fingers, 
gave utterance to his feelings in pithy and forcible lan- 
guage: ‘‘Sacré, you Anticosti, I nevare see you no more.” 
The mist settled down thick and fast upon the land, and 
the lighthouse was soon lost to view, the rain came down in 
torrents, and the wind moaned through the rigging with a 
mournful sound which always seems to be the precursor of 
astorm. It certainly was as gloomy looking a night as one 
could well imagine, and on board the schooner matters 
were, if possible, still less cheering. The forehold was oc- 
cupied by some fifteen of Geffrard’s men, while the caboose 
was filled by that wortliy himself and the crew, four in 
number, allof whom were either smoking or spitting to- 
bacco juice over the deck. The hatch cover had been hauled 
over to exclude the rain, leaving only a narrow opening 
leading down to the ‘caboose. From this ascended a smell 
of cod oil, tobacco, and filth in general, that was simply 
overpowering, and for a long time we preferred remaining 
on deck and getting soaked to facing the loathsome den, 
and when driven down at last by the seas that broke over 
the vessel, we ventured below, it was only to return ina 
few minutes to make a rush to leeward for a purpose I need 
hardly describe. About 10 o’clock the storm burst upon 
us in all its fury— 


sea, 


. -* Ponto nox incubat atra, 
Intonnere poli, et crebeis micat ignibus ether.” 


It was a pitch dark night, lit only by the lurid flashes of the 
forked lightning, which seemed atimes to strike the waves 
and run along their tips in streams of liquid fire; peal after 
peal of thunder followed in rapid succession, culminating 
in one grand clap which seemed to have exhausted all the 
batteries of - heaven. For a few minutes there was a lull, 
and then with redoubled fury the elemental war commenced 
afresh. The schooner peeled over to the surging wind, 
and as the seas struck her on the quarter, she shook from 
stem to stern, while the water pouring over her bulwarks 
swept her decks fore and aft. High above the din of the 
storm, the thunder clap and the roaring of the wind, were 
heard the confused orders, frantic shrieks, and deep 
“‘sacrés” of the French seamen, as they tried to shorten 
sail, while the occupants of the hold, more affrighted than 
the rest, and thinking their last hour had come, appeared 
on deck, where, holding on like grim death to shrouds, 
belaying pins, or whatever else they could clutch, they 
uttered ‘‘Ave Marias,”’ and made rash vows which I fear 
were never fulfilled. Sleep for a long time was out of the 
question, and when about midnight the storm showed signs 
of abating, and we thought of turning in, it was a Jong time 
before we could make out how on earth we were to get into 
the bunks. Hitherto I had’always found it a simple matter 
enough to get into, and a very-simple one to get out 
of a bunk, as I once found to my cost in H. M. 8. —, when 
I was shot out of my berth and landed in a most indiscrim- 
inate mass, bed-clothes and all, on the wardroom deck, a 
most undignified proceeding on my part, [ll admit, in 
consequence of which I went about with a broken head for 
a week afterwards. Mais revenons & nos moutons. The 
bunks in this particular schooner must have been designed 
by an undertaker, for I can only compare them to coffins, 
with a square hole in the centre of one side. Through this 
hole, first inserting the head, and having wriggled that 
member of the body into the upper extremity of the coftin, 
you were then supposed to draw the legs and deposit-them 
somewhere at the other end. They had one advantage cer- 
tainly over an. ordinary bunk; when once fairly inside, 
‘*blow high, blow. low,” it required no effort on the part 
of the occupant to remain there, and on this- consideration 
I would recommend their adoption on board passenger 
steamers generally—no, stay; on second thought I don’t; 
possibly one day I may have to travel in one, and Heaven 
forefend that [should again pass through similar contortions 
to those I underwent on the night of which I write. For a. 
long time I sat blinking and gazing wistfully at the bunk, 
anxious to get some rest, and yet not half liking the only 
means by which I was to obtain it. . Probably I would have 
sat there till morning, had not an old white-headed French- 
man, the mate, I believe, come to the rescue. After at- 
tempting by gesticulation, and a jargon to me wholly unin- 
telligible, (the fellow spoke bad patois French, at least that 
was the only way I could account for it,) to explain the easiest 
method of getting into the bunk, and finding that mode of 
explanation a total failure, the old gentleman ‘next. pro- 
ceeded to give a series of practical illustrations or ‘‘ dissoly 
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ing views,” wriggling himself in and out of the bunk like a 
young eel. When he had repeated this manceuvre several 
times in the most grave and solemn manner, I felt bound to 
follow his example; so the next time the mate bobbed out I 
resolved to bob in. Legs, body, head, all followed in pano- 
ramic order, and makinga dive I shot my head through the 
apperture. Unfortunately, at that moment the schooner 
gave a heavy lurch, and my cranium and the vessel’s side 
came in rather rough contact, and with the succeeding lurch 
I was shot out into the old Frenchman’s arms. ‘‘ Bravo, 
bravo, essayez encore une fois, Monsieur!” and patting me 
approvingly on the back, the mate incited me to fresh 
‘deeds of daring.” By dint of much patience, several 
trials, and a few hard knocks, I at length succeeded in 
stowing myself away, and though the atmosphere of my 
‘“charnel house” was purg&torial, a thick cloud of tobacco 
smoke, delicately perfumed with cod oil, filling the bunk, 
I thought it wiser to remain where I was, and spite of all 
these disagrements, soon dropped off to sleep. When morn- 
ing dawned, we found the gale had driven us far out of our 
course, and as the schooner was somewhere off West Bay, 
we had to beat up for Gaspé Bay. At 2 o’clock we were 
close to the southwest shore, at the entrance, and as the 
wind was falling light, and it was a long beat up the bay, 
we lowered the canoe, and paddling some way down the 
coast, landed above Douglastown, whence we walked into 
Gaspé village. It was past 3 o’clock when we started, and 
the distance was sixteen miles, but we were in good train- 
ing, and reached the Gulf House before 7 o’clock, where we 
found welcome faces and kind friends eagerly awaiting our 
arrival. Lieut. W. Hutcutnson Por, R. M. L. I. 
[The End.] 
Me ee 
A MESS OF STRIPED BASS. 
cit 

Eprror FoREST AND STREAM: 

One morning I jumped from my bed just as the sun was 
lifting his head above the Eastern horizon, and having 
hastily swallowed my breakfast, jumped ona horse car and 
arrived at the foot of Court street, in goodtime. The ‘‘Marie” 
was quickly lowered into her native element, and placing my 
traps aboard, I started for Oyster Island, where I had 
caught a fine lot a few days before. But on getting out in- 
to the North River the wind left me, and I drifted down to 
Robin’s Reef, thinking to sail up on the flood. I hailed the 
old light-keeper, and he consoled me by saying that there 
were no fish; that even they were affected by the hard 
times and would not bite, no, not they! they knew too much 
now-a-days, ‘‘and then he wanted the loan of two or three 
fishing crabs, which he promised to return ‘‘the very next 
time I came that way.” 

‘‘Well,” Isoliloquized, ‘‘I suppose I must wait,” and as it 
was our dinner-time, (10 o’clock), I let go killock that I 
could just rig out my rods, (I always fish with two), and 
throw my lines over ‘‘ for the fun of the thing.” I did so. 
And now fordinner. I had just reached out for my cold- 
cut, something, by the way, so often obtained when least 
desired, when whang, bang, went my short rod against my 
leg ‘*‘Good gracious, I exclaimed,” what’s up now? a 
confounded dog-fish, I suppose, and I reached out for my 
‘‘ sticker” to punch him with. But my rod and line soon 
told me a different story by the sharp and quick dashes that 
they made from one side of the boat to the other; and then 
fifty yards of line ran out like a flash. I seized the rod and 
the sport began; and, after an exciting pull,-he rolled over 
alongside, and displayed the proportions of a fine bass. 
But he was hooked only by the tender and fragile part of 
the mouth, and on the least strain I would be sure to lose 
him. It was a nervous minute, I assure you. I[¢ is won- 
lerful how electricity or something else does run up your 
line, and down your rod, and all through your arms and 
legs at such a moment. He made another run, but I hauled 
him gently and safely, and soon had him again j alongside. 
In placing my landing net under him he gave one more 
‘* flirt” for freedom, and broke the hook from his mouth, 
but, luckily, fell into my net, and in another minute I had 
him in the boat; he wasa noble fish. The excitement of 
catching this fellow caused me to forgét, for the moment, 
that [ had another rod and line out; and when I did look 
for my float; I perceived another fish had hold of the hook, 
and had run off two hundred feet of line. So to work I 
went, with a will, to fetch him in, but before I could do so 
my short-rod was again hard at work bumping against my 
legs like mad. Andso they kept it up until I had my car 
alongside full of fish, and nearly all my boat, too. Now 
and then a common tern would skim over me, stop an in- 
stant, look at me with his black lustrous eyes, and dart 
away again seeming to think, ‘‘ nicking the fins, aint he?” 
Well, kind reader, I kept nicking them until nature tired, 
and then [I left off, and fixed up my fixings, for they were 
really out of gear. ¢ My old rod was all sorts of shapes, and 
my reels so wet and full of crab and scales that they jam- 
med. At5o’clock P. M., [had strength enough left to 
set my fore sail, and let the little ‘“Marie” go. She seemed 
to know that I-was in a hurry and fairly skipped over the 
waves. I will not tell you of my success that day in num- 
bers, but I will say that on reaching the landing the news 
spread around quickly enough, and several families had a 
good supper on bass-and weak fish that evening. 

Now gentle reader, did youever have some bright and 
beautiful day fastened on your heart string’s memory? If 
so, perhaps it was when you were a youth and killed. your 


. first bird. on the wing; perhaps it was your: first string of 
-‘“Sunnies ;” or perhaps it -was the first time that you saw 


Julia’s big blue eye looking fully at you, and made you feel 
‘just so,” and you went home and tried to sleep but could 


not, but for all that you were ‘‘ kind of happy” and never 
forgot that ‘‘peculiar” day. So was this day with me; one 
of the glorious clouds of memory fringed with gold. I 
think of it over and over again and it always makes me hap- 
py. Ican call back the most minute acts of the fish, how 
I just saved one big fellow, and how another made me 
think I had a “‘rouser,” ‘but it was only a one pounder 
hooked on the outside of his gills; how I sailed home as the 
sun was throwing his slanting rays over the place ‘‘ out of 
the Union,” and beginning to grow dim and foggy, I thought 
all the world was happy because I was. It was a joy of the 
heart that only a fisherman can experience, for he feels at 
peace with all the world after ‘‘ nicking the fins.” 


SQUETEAGUE. 
oi Oo 


THE MIRAMICHI FOR SALMON. 





New Haven, Conn., September 6, 1873. 

EDITOR OF FoREST AND STREAM: 

Some weeks ago I promised you notes of my trip to the 
salmon country. 

Friday, July 11, at eight a. m., I took a steamer of the 
International Steasmhip Company’s line, Commercial 
Wharf, Boston, for St. John, New Brunswick. We 
reached Portland, Me., at half-past four P. M., leaving 
again at six, stopping at Eastport at ten the next morning, 
having time to run about the quaint little town for an hour. 
Bidding good-by here to a couple of friends bound for the 
Schoodic lakes, we resumed our trip, reaching St. John at 
four Pp. M. The run from Boston was thoroughiy enjoy- 
able. We had an excellent boat, well manned and man- 
aged, officers efficient, without brusqueness or airiness, 
courteously attentive and obliging to all; a bright sky, 
smooth sea, fresh breeze, and much of the way, after leav- 
ing Eastport, near views of this rugged Eastern coast, bold 
and picturesque, a constant source of interest and beauty. 

The tourist may pleasantly spend a day or two in St. 
John, a city set upon hills of rock, having an aspect quaint, 
foreign, old; in interesting contrast with the prevailing 
newness apparent in the cities of ‘‘ the States.” 

Tuesday, the 15th, we took steamer up the St. John for 
Fredericton, a noble river, its scenery constantly remind- 
ing one of the Hudson, though its bordering reliefs are less 
bold and rugged. The greater part of the distance, a 
broad intervale, sometimes several miles in width, lies be- 
tween the river and the high-land border. This vast inter- 
vale is annually fertilized by spring freshets, and yields 
many tons of the best hay for the mere labor of cutting it. 
The sail through this wide, green meadow land, embel- 
lished by scattered elms and occasional clusters of other 
trees, was one of unceasing pleasure. 

We found a fine hotel at Fredericton, the Barker House, 
which receives its guests with a cordial welcome, and sup- 
plies every comfort. 

Early Wednesday morning we took stage for Boiestown, 
forty miles away, on the southwest branch of the Mirami- 
chi River. For many miles our route was through the 
beautiful Valley of the Nashwauk, which, to see and trav- 
erse, is of itself well worth a considerable journey. 

Near Boiestown we had our first view of the famous Mira- 
michi. Salmon (if we may accept local assertions, as I do 
not), do not take the fly below Wilson’s, about five miles 
up the stream. We went on therefore, at once, by private 
conveyance, to the place of this genial and hearty gentle- 
man. We found him the proprietor of more than 500 
acres, much of it under excellent tillage, and surrounded 


by every appearance of thrift and comfort. For several: 


weeks his house was a real home to us, abounding in com- 
furt and good cheer for body and spirit. His house is de- 
lightfully located upon a high terrace, bordering a broad in- 
tervale, and commanding an extensive river view. About 
an eighth of a mile from the house and opposite, across the 
green meadow, is a very fine salmon ‘‘ pool,” never failing, 
during the proper season, to yield to the fly good returns 
daily of the gamesome grilse, if not of salmon. 


In regard to salmon fishing in this river, I propose not to 
withhold the truth, as I think it well for all concerned 
that it should be known, If there wer. no other reason, I 
would not have brother sportsmen mi lc . or disappointed, 
who, another season, as I was this, may seeking an at- 
tractive summer resort. Understand me. 1°, )\¢ not been 
disappointed. Icame without expectations. I l:ad never 
seen a live salmon. Ihave been more than satisfied. The 
genuine sport I have had with grilse has far surpassed all 
I have. ever had, or seen, or heard of, with trout. ButI 
have only taken a single ‘‘salmon.” It is but fairto say I 
have spent but a very few days upon the upper portion of 
the river, which is the best. I have heard, however, of 
much dissatisfaction from those who have thoroughly tried 
it. Gentlemen have come from a distance, and have left 
disappointed, because of the ‘‘ poor salmon fishing.” The 
disappointment is the keener because it is universally felt to 
be so entirely unnecessary. The trouble is in a radically 
and strangely defective supervision of theriver. Of course, 
the relentless, exterminating slaughter of fish in these 
waters can be stopped, as it has been elsewhere. It ought 
to be stopped. The run of large fish this year has been 
abundant, but a regular system of destructive poaching, with 
only the most feeble attempts at prevention, has thinned 
them out terribly. Laws sufficiently stringent have been 
passed, and wardens appointed to see that they are obeyed, 
but it is affirmed by honest men on the river that, except 
in one or two rare instances, no warden has been known 
volantarily to perform the first official act, except to draw 
Bes Dey The culpable neglect of these wardens is known 
to official superiors,jand apparently tolerated. This 





is the honest and simple explanation of the fact that, in the 
upper and fly-fishing half of the river, the sportsman finds 
only a straggling and occasional salmon. The lower half 
is, at every good place, crossed by nets, set in the most 
open defiance of law. Moreover, every night, through the 
whole length of the river, torches are seen at all the good 
pools, where the brutal spear of the professional poacher 
picks out the few fish that may have run the gauntlet of 
the nets below. Is it any wonder that-so few salmon re- 
spond to the fly of the sportsman ? Tome it seems strange 
there are any. Strangers visiting here will continue to be 
disappointed, until there is a severe reform, either in the 
system or the method of supervision. Gentlemen of intel- 
ligence and business efficiency are deeply interested in the 
thorough protection of the stream. By them it is hoped, 
and expected that the needful measures will beadopt- 
ed at the next winter’s session of the Legislature. In that 
event the immediate result will be to admit an abundance 
of salmon to the whole length of the river. 

Among your readers may be some who need to calculate 
expenses. A few details for such : 

An ‘‘excursiot ” ticket by steamer from Boston to St. 
John, costs $9 in currency ; state-room, $2; four meals, 
$3 50. The leadiny hotel at St. John isthe Victoria ; $8 a 
day, gold. Others, thoroughlyfgood, are the Waverly, the 
Royal, Barnes’, &c., at $2 a day. Fare to Fredericton by 
rail or water, $2 ; to Boiestown, by stage, $2 50; to Wil- 
son’s, $1 50. (By addressing William Wilson, Boiestown, 
N. B., he will meet gentlemen upon arrival at Fredericton, 
and bring them through to the fishing-ground with expedi- 
tion and comfort). Guides’ ‘charges are $1 50 a day and 
found ; also, a charge is made of $2 for each rod, for each 
day incamp. Dingey Scribner, of St. John, furnishes the 
best of fishing tackle, at reasonable rates. A salmon rod 
costs $16 ; a reel, $8; line, $8; gaff, $2 50; flies, $2 50a 
dozen. Time from Boston to Fredericton, by rail, about 
twenty hours. Fare and incidentals about the same as by 
steam with state-room and meals. 

At William Wilson’s gentlemen or ladies, or both, may 
rely upon finding every essential comfort, with a constant 
spirit of good cheer that makes daily life there a pleasure. 
Board, $4 a week. 

Reliable fishing appears to be practically over about the 
first of August. The best is for about a month, commenc- 
ing June 20, and the first half of that month is mtuch bet- 
ter than the last. 

I cannot close. these rough notes without expressing the 
real pleasure with which I remember so many gentlemen 
who have placed me under grateful obligations, by substan- 
tial and kindly attentions. Mr. C. Robertson, of St. John, 
one of the principal lessees of the river, received me in the 
most cordial manner, as I am sure he would do every true 
sportsman. But for his unexpected kindness and proffer 
of special facilities, the plan of my summer campaign 
would have been entirely different. Any one proposing to 
visit the Miramichi will find it of material advantage to ad- 


dress him. 
I must also mention our most estimable and efficient U. 


S. Consul at Fredericton, 8. Baker, Esq., whose attentions 
are as cordial as they are considerate and serviceable. It 
would be difficult to express my sense of his kindness and 
courtesy. I am surethat any ‘‘ American” visitor at Fred- 
ericton will find it a pleasure to make his acquaintance. 
From his establishment may be had complete supplies for 
camp life, of the best quality. 
PF, We. ee 





DANBURYANA., 





—An old, prosaic proprietor of a Danbury dirt cart, was 
once the most romantic of men. When he was married he 
built a little cottage on a rock close to the river’s edge, and 
one night — a storm, a schooner was driven against 
the bank, and the bowsprit pierced his house, threw him 
and his wife out of bed, broke one of her legs, and nearly 
disemboweled him. Then he moved to an interior city, 
and rented the fourth floor of a brick building on a back 
street. 

—The shooting about Danbury is excellent now. You 
are foclish if you don’t take a day from the cares of busi- 
ness, borrow a hammer, and enjoy the sport. 

—A Danbury boy wants to: know if it is right for his 
folks to pay five hundred dollars for a piano for his sister, 
and make him pick berries for circus money. 


—The wife of a carpenter loses more time in - trying to 

make adoor shut than any other woman. 
ete 

LACUSTRINE DWELLINGS IN GERMANY.—The remains of 
ancient habitations raised on poles are of rare occurrence 
in Germany, and hence the discovery last year of the debris 
of such structures in the bed of the River Elster, near 
Leipsic, awakened .a lively interest. The discovery was 
made Oy Herr Jéntzsch, of the Geological Institute of Aus- 
tria. The order of the visible strata at this point is as fol- 
lows:—At the base is found « layer of sandstone; on this a 
lacustrine clay. Both of these belong to the upper portions 
of the quaternary rock. In the clay are two contain- 
ing the remains of plants, and among these are found leaves 
of the willow and oak, fruit of the Acer, and sundry other 
vegetable fragments. Above these occurs a layer of roots 
some’ inches in , which shows that the surface of the 
soil remained at this level for a considerable period. The 
uppermost layer, two to three metres thick, was produced 
by an inundation. -The piles discovered by Jentzsch in the 
bed of the Elster are set in the clay and covered over with 
this silt: eae arranged ip circles, with their lower 








THE OLD CANOE. 
Sn a : 
HERE the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And the rugged pine, in its lonely pride. 
Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 
Where the reeds and rushes are long and rank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank; 
Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through, 
There lies at its mooring the old ‘canoe. 


The useless paddles are idly dropped, 
Like a sea-bird’s wings that the storm has lopped, 
And crossed on the railing, onc o'er one, 


Like the folded hands when the work is done: 
While busily back ana forth between 

The spider watches his silver screen, 

And the solemn owl, with his dull ‘* too-hoo,” 
Settles down on the side of the old canoe. 


The stern half sunk in the slimy wave. 

Rots slowly away in its living grave 

And the green mass creeps o’er its dull decay: 
Hiding its mouldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plants o’er the tome’a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower: 
While many a blossom of lovelest hue 

Springs up o’er the stern of the old canoe. 


The currentless waters are dead and still— 
But the light winds play with the boat at will. 
And lazily in and out again 

It fioats the length of the rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 
That meet and part at the noontide chime, 
And the shore is kissed at each turning anew, 
By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 


Oh, many a time, with a careless’ hand, 

I have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 
And paddled it down where the stream runs qnick, 
Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are thick. 
And laughed as I leaned o’er the rocking side. 

And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two, 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe. 


But now, as I lean o'er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a sober tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings, 

Have grown familiar with sterner things, 

But I love to think of the hours that sped 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray shed, 

Ere the blossom waved, or the green grass grew 

O’ef the mouldering stern of the old canoe. 

PLOVER SHOOTING IN VIRGINIA. 

—__—>——- 
NorTHAMPTON, VA., September 5, 1873. 

Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 





likely to be frequented by this rather shy bird. 


me that he had shot behind him for the last thirteen years. 


best place for plover in Virginia. 
a mile distant, and a long, watery bog stretched just here, 


roosts somewhat more inland, and betakes himself at dawn 
to feed on the grubs and small slugs he. may find in the 
marshes. 
would be poor, and he informed me that every year the 
birds were getting scarcer. 
just where we were then, he had often killed thirty plover 
between sunrise and nine o'clock. We were driving to- 
wards a neighboring clump of trees, through rather soggy 
ground, when he sighted five plover flying at a distance be- 
yond us, entirely out of gun shot. We remained quiet in 
the buggy, when my companion took a ‘“‘call” from his pock- 
et, made from the leg-bone of a curlew, and piped the shrill 
cry of the plover. As we were well covered by the trees, 
the birds answered the call instantly, and flew straight 
towards us, when, both of us firing at about twenty-five 
yards, we killed three fine birds. Old Bob—the horse— 
stood fire admirably, never budging. This early success 
somewhat inspirited my friend, and as the wind was blow- 
ing on shore, the best condition for plover shooting, we 
had hopes of making a good bag. We waited, however, 
at this same spot for fully two hours more, but could see 
no birds. Old Bob was urged on, and, as we went-along, 
breakfast was in order, and I, for the first time, ate cold 
roasted coon, which is a morsel by no means to be despised, 
especially when a cool sea-breeze whets the appetite. Jog- 
ging leisurely along, we must have proceeded quite two 
miles, when before me, about 200 yards distance, I saw 
quite a flock of plover. They were scattered over an area 
of fully an. acre, and, perhaps, numbered forty. We. got 
out-of the buggy—slipping out behind, and clucking to 
Bob, we followed in the wake of the wagon. When within 
fifty yards of the birds, a word from us brought Bob to a 












OTWITHSTANDING the numerous assurances I had 
received that it was useless forme to expect to get 
plover, I determined, before leaving for New York, to try 
a morning’s shooting in this locality, especially as I had 
an invitation from a Virginia friend, a thorough sports- 
man, who was well acquainted with all the localities most 





I found my friend ready to receive me, with horse and 
° buggy. He assured me of the excellence of his horse, not 
as to speed, but as to his stalking powers, as he informed 


Plover can generally be readily approached by the sports- 
man, when he isin a buggy. We drove not more than 
three-quarters of a mile from the house, and it was about 
half-past five o’clock in the morning, when my friend in- 
formed me that we were in what was, in former years, the 
The sea was about half 


parallel with the beach. The soil was covered with the 
tough, wiry, salt grass, though here and there stood isolated 
clumps of trees, and an occasional thicket. The plover 


My friend was rather fearful that the sport 


Ten years ago, he told me, that 


full stop, and crouching down on our hands and knees, we | 
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slowly approached the plover, and when within thirty 
yards, we flushed them. They rose en masse, pretty close 
‘together, when my friend, with his Lancaster, and I with 
my Snyder-Allen, let them have the four barrels, and nine 
birds fell. We could do nothing more with the flock, as 
they flew off three-quarters of a mile, toa point where we 
could not drive. After collecting the birds, we made for a 
good-sized clump of woods, some-mile and a half distant, 
when we came to a cross-road. Bob was tied up, anda 
feed left for him, while we walked through the woods, 
shooting an occasionalfrabbit. The sun being oppressively 
hot, we remained there through the heat of the day, 
looking up some fox traps, which the negroes had set. We 
found in the Newhouse-traps one very handsome dog fox 
and two cubs, which we despatched, setting the traps anew 
with some birds my friend had brought with him for that 
purpose. About five o’clock we retraced our steps, killing 
five more plover, all of them single birds. Total bag for 
the day, eighteen birds. Plover are by no means an easy 
bird to kill ; they are very swift flyers, when on the wind, 
though their flight is limited as to distance. I should 
recommend No. 7 shot in all cases. If plover are hard to 
find, this does not arise from over-shooting. I must attrib- 
ute their growing scarcity to the reasons stated by me in my 
last letter to you from Mockhorn ( providing Jake reached 
Cherrystone with my last letter to you). I attributed, there- 
in, the scarcity of plover to the constant destruction of 
their eggs in this part of Virginia. 





Sincerely yours, C. B. 
b> 0 
ATTRACTIONS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


MILLTown, Marne, August 30, 1873. 
Epitor ForEsT AND STREAM :— 

Iam more than pleased with the first numbers of the 
FoREST AND STREAM. Such a paper, I think, is very much 
needed to educate our people to out-door exercises and 
sports, and to the study of natural history in some of its 
branches. To the lovers of the beautiful—to one who de- 
lights in the gay, bright beings of nature, ornithology is one 
of the most attractive branches of natural science. How 
little most people know of the number and variety of birds 
that annually visit every part of our extended clime, or are 
even aware how many spend the summer in our immediate 
vicinity. We little think every time we walk in our grounds 
and gardens we are intruding upon rare and elegant visit- 
ants from Mexico, Central and South America, Florida, 
and islands of the sea; but such is the case, and one that 
passes through life without a knowledge of the feathered 
creatures constantly surrounding him in the fields and 
woods, rendered vocal with their songs, watching the pa- 
tience and care in providing for.their; young, loses one of 
the chief means by which his own existence might be made 
more cheerful, happy, and contented, and fails to under- 
stand one of the most pleasing and attractive of the crea- 
tions of Omnipotence. How important for the sportsman 
to know the history and habits of his feathered friends, so 
as not to be led to slaughter them out of season. And the 
agriculturist, after failing crops and barren fields, only 
learns the errors he has committed in the destruction of his 
little feathered helpmates by the life and vigor it has given 
the grubs and insects that now overrun his fields. And 
now, with the help of the Forest anp STREAM, that I hope 
may go into every family, we may try to surpass our Eng- 
lish friends in the study of natural science, and know the 
benefits of out-door recreation and physical culture. Yours 
very truly, 

GEORGE A. BoaRDMAN, (Naturalist.) 
or 
[Correspondence of the N. Y. Sun.] 
HUNTING JACK RABBITS. 
—~———— 
Camp Dovue.as, Uran, August 26th, 1878. 
A FEW months ago Mr. J. E. Moen, a Wall street bro- 
ker, came out here to look at some mines in which 
he was interested. Moen was accompanied by the Hon. 
Amasa Mason, a London banker from Rochester, New 
York. iT found snug quarters in Camp Douglas, and 
recognized the faces of a few old acquaintances among the 
officers. One of these was the face of Major David S. 
Gordon, Colonel Tompkins’ right bower in the celebrated 
cavalry charge at Fairfax Courthouse. Another was the 
refulgent countenance of Major Howell, a jovial son of 
Mars, who was planted in the Quartermaster’s Department 
some years ago by General Rufe Ingalls, and who has taken 
deep root in the service of the republic. A third face was 
that of Captain Dinwiddie, a handsome Hoosier, who once 
spent forty-seven days in the gloomy depths of the Black 
Canon of the Colorado. Moen and Mason were heartily 
welcomed to the festive boards of these three epauletted 
worthies. At one of their liquid meals Moen said he had 
brought a five hundred dollar (in gold) gun with him out 
here in hopes of shooting something helore he returned to 
New York. , 
‘Did you ever see a jack rabbit, Moen?” asked Gordon. 
‘‘No,” Moen said, ‘but I’ve heard of them, and would 
give fifty dollars for a shot at one.. Are there any of them 
about here?” 
“Oh, lots of them,” exclaimed Rufe In ’ military 
plant. You musn’t go back to New York without, taking 
one of their hides along with you.” 
“Tll tell you what we'll do,” said Gordon, ‘(American 
Fork is full of jack rabbits. To-morrow morning we'll 
hitch up an ambulance and ride over there. Moen is sure 
to get . shot at one. What do you say, gentlemen? Will 
ou go?” 

it ,” repeated Mason, ‘‘of course we'll go. What do 
ou think we came out here for? I'd like to see a jack rab- 
it aes How large are they?” 

“ce ell 


,” drawled Gordon, ‘‘they’re about the size of a 


young colt. When they start on a run they’ve got the 
queerest See 
as. though they h 


ou ever saw. They pop over the ground - 
i the spring halt in every leg.” ae 
The whiskey went round once more, and a little more 





































































































intellectual conversation followed. The party then sepa- 
rated, but were brought together again by the power of at- 
traction, all declaring that a nightcap was necessary before 
going to bed. After the nightcaps had been secured each 
man crept beneath his blankets, and the cool air was quickly 
filled with music. They snored so loudly that the corporal 
of the guard turned out his men, under the impression that 
the horses in the camp stables were suffering from the dis-- 
temper. 

Day dawned clear and beautiful. 
an ambulance by sunrise. They were happy. 
ing cocktails had warmed their souls. e scenery was 
magnificent. The great valley of the Salt Lake, checkered 
with squares of yellow grain and green grass, and hemmed 
in by turreted mountains, was spread out before them. 
The leks itself glistened at the base of the far-off moun- 
tains like an immense mirror. Entranced at the scene, the 
men halted, and gazed at it through the bottom of a black 
bottle. ‘Glorious, grand affair!” rapturously exclaimed 
the Wall strcet operator, waving his hand over a sea of sage 
brush. Dinwiddie lashed the mules, and the ambulance 
ran down hill with the speed of a Texas steer. Moen’s gun 
attracted great attention. All handled it, and squinted 
along its barrels. The lock was clicked a hundred times. 
If the gun had been a second bottle of whiskey it could 
not have been handled more lovingly, or its good points 
more expatiated upon. Moen was delighted, and Mason 
regarded the experienced army officers and their bottles 
with an affection bordering on veneration. 

It wag well along in the afternoon when the ambulance 
began to roll up the American Fork canon. A bright 
watch was kept for jack rabbits. They were scarce. Hours 
passed, and none were seen. Moen became dispirited. At 
last, about five o’clock, Gordon saw two ears, sticking up 
above a clump of bushes on the side of a hill. 

‘‘Hold on,” he shouted, ‘‘there’s one now. He’sa big 
one, too. Get out, Moen, and give it tohim. Easy, now, 


The five men were in 
Five morn- 


easy.” 

The Wall street gentleman shinned out of the wagon and 
shoved two patent cartridges into the barrels of his gun. 

‘Now, then, let him have it. Give it to him,” repeated 
Gordon. 

The army officers began to laugh as Moen rested the 
fowling =~ upon the wheel of the ambulance and squat- 
ted to take sight. They saw that the supposed jack rabbit 
was a jack without the rabbit. It was a burro, or Spanish 
donkey, about two-thirds grown. Moen had never seen 
one. The animal stood with its quaint face surrounded by 
green leaves, a perféct picture of contentment. The banker 
took °ood aim and fired. The dwrro threw up its-ears, but 
never budged an inch. 

‘*You shot too high,” said Howell. ‘‘Shoot lower, and 
you'll fetch him. I never saw a bigger one. He’s the king 
of all jack rabbits. Now, then, give it to him, quick !” 

The banker squatted again, and sighted his game over 
the wheel. There was a puff of smoke and areport. The 
burro’s ears flew up a second time, but he didn’t stir.” 

“Too low, too low, old man,” cried Gordon. ‘‘Load up 
again and give him another shot.” 

‘‘Heavens !” exclaimed Moen, ain’t he a big fel'ow?’”” He 
nervously shoved the cartridge into his fowling piece. 
‘‘Keep quiet, boys,” he whispered, ‘‘don’t scare him.’ 

“Now, then, give it to him sure,” Gordon said in a low 
tone of voice, as the broker squatted for a third shot. As 
his finger touched the trigger the burro threw one of his 
ears over his eyes and began to bray. ‘‘Y-a-a-w e-e-e-h ! 
y-a-a-w e-e-e-h shouted the jack. The officers burst into a 
roar of an. 

The Wall street man straightened up in an instant. 
‘Great Ceesar,” said he, ‘‘it’s a cursed jackass! I came 
near killing it.” 

He jumped into the ambulance and put up his gun. The 
best of the joke is, that the jack belonged to an old Mor- 
mon, who collected $25 from Moen, alleging that he had 
shot the beast near the root of the tail, seriously damaging 
him. After the banker returned to New York Davis ac- 
knowledged that the animal was untouched. 

“The bullets didn’t go within a mile of the jack,” said he, 
‘‘but what is a‘New Yorker good for in this country if it 
isn’t to pluck. I plucked him.” 

re -- 
A DANGEROUS INDIAN BOY. 
—— 

M AJOR Benteen, in leading the attack of his squad- 
ron through the timber below the village, encount- 
ered an Indian boy, scarcely fifteen years of age; he was 
well mounted, and was endeavoring to make his way 
through the lines. This boy rode boldly towards the Ma- 
jor, seeming to invite a contest. His youthful bearing, 
and not being looked upon as a combatant, induced Major 
Benteen to endeavor to save him by making ‘‘ peace signs” 
to him and obtaining his surrender, when he could be 
ne in a position of safety until the battle was terminated; 
ut the young savagé desired and would accept no such 
friendly concessions. He regarded himseslf as a warrior, 
and as such he purposed to do a warrior’s part. With re- 
volver in hand he dashed at the Major, who still could not 
regard him as anything but a harmless lad. Levelling his 
p59: 9 as he rode, he fired, but either from excitement 
or the anes positions of both parties, his aim was 
defective and the shot whistled harmlessly by Major 
Benteen’s head. Another followed in quick succession, 
but with no better effcct. All this time the dusky littie 
chieftain boldly advanced, to lessen the distance between 
himself and his adversary. A third bullet was sped on its 
errand, and this time to some purpose, as it p’ through 
the neck of the ar horse, close to the shoulder. Mak- 
ing a final but ineffectual appeal to him to surrender, and 
seeing him still preparing to fire in, the Major was 
forced in self-defence to level his revol¥er and despatch 
him, although as he did so it was with admiration for the 
plucky spirit exhibited by the lad, and regret often expressed 
that no other course under the circumstances was left to 
him. Attached tothe saddle bow of the young Indian 
porn Sy beautifully im cob ga of small moccasins, elabo- 
rately ornamented with . One of the Major’s troop- 
ers secured these and presented them to him. ese fur- 
nished the link of evidence by which we subsequently as- 
certained who the young chieftain was—a title which was 
justly his, both by blood and hearing.—General Ouster’s 

Life on the Plains—Galazy. 
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—The preservation of game gee on of size, seems 
10 tacaate the rule. On the first of October in the Presi- 


dency of Madras, any one killing an elephant be fined 
500 es. Elephant pot hunters being now fully. 
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GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FOUR-IN- 
HAND. 


asta a 
T Long Branch, in the season, there is often to be wit- 
A nessed a very fine display of ‘‘ turnouts” upon what 
is known asthe Ocean avenue. It is a source of pleas- 
ure to see the women in their little dog-carts, and fancy 
calashes, handling the reins; they are so earnest and so 
full of enjoyment. The men do not always please us ; they 
too frequently appear nervous in their seats ; there is also a 
lack of responsive mental sympathy playing along the 
reins, between the horses and their master. A high-spirit- 
ed horse and a brave, dashing woman understand each 
other on sight; but a man must show his common-sense 
and magnanimity to a horse, before he can command his 
sympathy. To manage a spirited team well, the members 
ofit should be intimately acquainted with the driver, not 
only bear his society—for they cannot help that—but they 
must entertain for him a solid respect. 

The equine show at the Branch came to an end with the 
disappearance of the sun ; the butterflies left the moment 
the cool sea air chilled their wings. Only the solid estab- 
lishments remained to the last. When we were turning 
away, the unexpected sight of a ‘‘ four-in-hand” came 
down the road, moving silently in the twilight, as if from 
the spirit land. The heavy vehicle was almost quaint in 
its fashion, the horses were in fine condition, but evidently 
aged, and in form and color they did not match; but they 
moved together with the precision of a perfect piece of ma- 
chinery. On the seat was a gentleman of most modest ap- 
pearance, so immovable that, but for the wreath of the fra- 
grant Havana which come from his firmly set mouth, he 
might have been of stone. But the reins he held seemed 
to be the heart-strings of the noble animals which, with such 
dignified action, sped on their way. In another instant 
the vehicle, the fluttering of a costly shawl, together with 
horses and driver, were lost in the gathering darkness down 
the road. Presently this four-in-hand returned, the horses 
more spirited—they were now homeward bound. That 
unpretentious turnout, those well cared for and obedient 
horses, that firm hand, that silent movement, that delicate 
wreathing cloud of smoke, could represent the personal pe- 
culiarities and surroundings, as the reader must anticipate, 
of no other person than General Grant. 

In common with our fellow-countrymen at large, we had 
heard of General Grant’s fondness for horses. Close as he 
keeps his mouth, and as reticent as he is regarding his likes 
and dislikes, he has betrayed himself as an ardent lover 
of horse-flesh. Here we have at least one opening into his 
heart, through which to study his real nature. We never 
heard it to be else than noble to admire the horse ; it’s a 
royal failing, it’s a manly weakness. General Grant may in 
charity, therefore, be pardoned for his foible, it has been in 
such good company through all times ; but as a Republican 
Chief-Magistrate, he should, we thought, not affect extrav- 
agance in keeping up a stud, nor waste money on equipages 
which, from costliness, are offensive to public taste, and an 
outrage upon the simplicity of our political institutions ! 

General Grant was brought up in the country, where it 
was convenient and useful to be always riding. At West 
Point, as a cadet, without any pretention, he was, for all 
practical purposes, the best rider in the school. This was, 
in his case, a most fortunate predilection, for as com- 
mander of our armies, he was alwaysin the field. While other 
officers used ambulances to relieve themselves of the se- 
verity of constant horseback exercise, General Grant per- 
tinaciously stuck to his saddle. From Petersburgh to Appo- 
matox Court-house, his ‘‘ official residence” was only the 
“fly” of acommon tent. His table was literally ‘‘ soldiers’ 
fare;” one substantial dish was only demanded ; even with 
this simple food he ate sparingly ; no stimulants were ever 
used. There was one time when not one of his generals or 
subordinate officers on his staff had any liquor for an entire 
year and two months. He never used it himself nor offered 
it to others. 

Passionately fond of riding, and with the physical ability 


to perform it, for he possesses an iron constitution, as weil ; 


as an iron will, he was enabled to personally inspect his mil- 
itary lines. While engaged in this important duty, he 
often rode from forty to fifty milesa day. In the excite- 
ment of the hour he frequently left his staff in the rear, 
and his whereabouts to its members, after hours of solici- 
tude, was made known by discharges of shot and shell 
from the observing enemy. To accomplish this herculean 
labor, he took a horse in the morning, sending forward the 
reliefs with the ‘‘ head-quarters,” so that when he “tired 
out” one animal another was at hand ; for himself he had 
no relief, and apparently never needed one. 

He made it his practice while in the field, to personally 
look after his horses, while in care of the groom, and 
he keeps up this humane practice (which Mr. Bergh should 
notice ) since he has been President. He has no recreation 
which he thoroughly enjoys, except riding or driving ; if 
not thus engaged he is hard at work. 

Soon after the fall of Vicksburg certain citizens of Indi- 
ana determined to present General Grant a horse. A sub- 
scription was at once set on foot, the highest amount given 
toward the object, by one person, was limited to one dol- 
lar. The committee entrusted with the purchase heard 
that there wasa very fine animal for sale at a fair in Ken- 
tucky, that land of fine stock, and made an especial trip to 
purchase, if the horse answered the demand. The “ phe- 
nomenon” turned out to be lame, and wholly unservice- 
able. By a happy accident, a horse, quite modestly exhib- 
ited under the name of ‘‘ Egypt,” was néticed, approved of 
by the committee, purchased, and presented to the General. 


{FOREST AND STREAM. 


This horse, and Cincinnati, ‘‘a full-blooded Lexington,” 
also a gift from friends, General Grant took with him from 
the fall of Vicksburg, and they were active participants in 
every subsequent engagement. 

The Jeff. Davis mare, as she is called, picked up on the 
banks of the Mississippi, being first-rate under the saddle, 
did a great deal of hard work. General Grant was riding 
this generous creature outside the Union lines, when Gen- 
eral Lee sent his message, expressing a desire for a meeting, 
on Sunday morning, the memorable 9th of April. When 
Mr. Lincoln paid a visit to the ‘‘head-quarters” of the 
army, heselected Cincinnati for his steed. 

These three horses of historic importance, except two 
others, are all General Grant has possessed since his advent 
as General and Chief-Magistrate. All were presented to 
him by friends while holding the place of a Commanding 
General. When he drives “ four-in-hand” his ‘‘ drag” is 
the heavy wagon we have alluded to, which ‘‘ he owned 
before the war.” Egypt and Cincinnati, both seventeen 
or eighteen years old, are inthe lead. Such is the “ im- 
perial carriage” and such the ‘‘costly stud,” about which 
so much is written, and published in the columns of the 
‘* Argus-eyed press.” 

Soldiers are passionately fond of their war horses. Wel- 
lington, for years kept the one he rode at Waterloo under 
his personal care, and when it died he erected a tablet over 
its burying-place. General Taylor treated ‘‘ Old Whitey ” 
as a companion and friend. -What is General Grant to do 
with Egypt and Cincinnati else than nurse them to their 
end ? and what better horses can he have in the lead than 
these equine veterans, who, through their long career of 
military service, were trained to keep the front ? 

Cou. T. B. THORPE. 


Che Magazines. 
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A PLEA FOR PEDESTRIANS. 








HE human body is a steed that goes freest and long- 
est under a light rider, and the lightest of all riders 
is a cheerful heart. Your sad, or morose, or embittered, or 
pre-occupied heart settles heavily into the saddle, and the 
poor beast, the body, breaks down the first mile. Indeed, 
the heaviest thing in the world is a heavy heart. Next to 
that, the most burdensome to the walker is a heart not in 
sympathy and accord with the body. The horse and rider 
must hoth be willing to go the same way. This is no doubt 
our trouble, and the main reason of the decay of the noble 
art in this country. As a people we are not so positively 
sad, or taciturn, or misanthropical, as we are vacant of that 
sportiveness and surplusage of animal spirits that charac- 
terized our ancestors, and that springs from full and har- 
monious life—a sound heart in accord with a sound body. 
A man must invest himself near at hand and in common 
things, and be content with a steady and moderate return, 
if he would know the blessedness of a cheerful heart and 
the sweetness of a walk over the round earth. Thisisa 
lesson the American has yet to learn—capability of amuse- 
ment ona low key. He would make the very elemental 
laws pay usury. lie has nothing to invest in a walk; it is 
too slow; too cheap. Wecrave the astonishing, the excit- 
ing, the far away, and do not know the highways of the 
ods when we see them—always a sign of the decay of the 
aith and simplicity of man. 

If I were to say to my neighbor, ‘‘Come, let us go walk 
amid the heavenly bodies,” he would prick up his ears and 
come forthwith; but if I were to take him out on the hills 
under the full blaze of the sun, or along the country road, 
our footsteps lighted by the moon and stars, and say to 
him, ‘‘Behold, these are the heavenly bodies, this we now 
tread is a morning star,” he would feel defrauded, as if I 
had played him a trick. And yet —— less than dilata- 
tion and enthusiasm like this is the badge of the master 
walker. 

If we are not sad we are careworn, hurried, discontented, 
mortgaging the present for the promise of the future. If 
we take a walk, it is as we take a prescription, with about 
the same relish and with about the same purpose; and the 
more the fatigue the greater our faith in the virtue of the 
medicine. 

Of those gleesome saunters over the hills in spring, or 
those sallies of the ae in winter, those excursions into 
space when the foot strikes fire at every step, when the air 
tastes like a new and finer mixture, when we accumulate 
force and gladness as we go along, when the sight of ob- 
jects by the roadside and of the fields and woods pleases 
more t pictures or than all the art in the world—those 
ten or twelve mile dashes that are but the wit and effluence 
of the corporeal powers—of such diversion and open road 
entertainment, I say most of us know very little. 

I notice with astonishment that at our fashionable water- 
ing-places nobody walks; that of all those vast crowds of 
health-seekers and lovers of country air, you can never 
catch one in the fields or woods, or guilty of trudging 
along the country road with dust on his shoes and sun-tan 
on his hands and face. The sole amusement seems to be 
to eat and dress and sit about the hotels and glare at each 
other. The men look bored, the women. look tired, and 
all seem to sigh, ‘‘Oh Lord! what shall we do to be happy 
and not be vulgar?” Quite different from our Brit 
cousins across the water, who have plenty of amusement. 
and hilarity, spending most of their time at their watering- 
places in the open air, strolling, pic-nicking, boating, 
climbing, briskly walking, apparently with little fear of 
sun-tan or of compromising their “gentility.” —‘‘Zrhilira. 
tion of the Road,” by John Burroughs, in Galawy. 

——____ 

Dumas Pets.—When Dumas was a young man, he lived 
with his mother in the Rue del’ Ouest, and they had a cat, 
called Mysouff, which ought to have been a dog. 

a morning, Dumas left home at ee ere 
was an hour’s walk from the Rue de!’ to the 
office in thé Rue St. Honore, No. 216—and every afternoon 
he returned home at half-past five. Every wok: 
souff accompanied his master as far as the Rue de Vai 
ard; and é afternoon he went and waited for him at 
the Rue de Vaugirard. Those were his limits; he never 


'- 





went an inch further. As soon as he caught sight of his 
master, he swept the pavement with his tail; at his nearer 
approach, he rose on all-fours, with arching back and tail 
erect. hen Dumas set fcot in the Rue de l’Quest, the 
cat jumped to his knees as a dog would have done; then, 
turning round every ten paces, he led the way to the house. 
At twenty paces from the house, he set off at a gallop, and 
two seconds afterwards, the expectant mother appeared at 
the door. 

The most curious circumstance was, that whenever by 
chance any temptation caused Dumas to neglect his mother’s 
dinner hour, it was useless for her to open the door; Mysouff 
would not stir from his cushion. But on the day when 
Dumas was a punctual — boy, if she forgot to open the 
door, Mysouff scratched it till she let him out. Conse- 
quently, she called Mysouff her barometer; it was.Set Fair 
when Dumas came home to dinner, Rain or Wind when he 
was absent.— Al] The Year Round. 


aa aR ee diac ced 
MOSS GATHERING. 
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Ane the articles of commerce furnished by nature in 

this semi-tropical climate of ours, says the New Orleans 
Times, is moss. This long, luxuriant parasite clothes and 
festoons the trees, with its dull drapery all over the woods 
and swamps of Jower Louisiana. The same humidity and 
warmth in the atmosphere which deprives man of the will 
to work, foster and nourish the growth of this strange 
plant, and thus affords him, if he would avail himself of 
the opportunities, an easy way of making a living. The 
supply of moss in our forests is simply inexhaustible. 
There are trees loaded down with it standing on thousands 
of square miles in this State. and even when the tree is 
denuded of this weird-like garb, in less than a year it comes 
out in a dress as ample as that of which it had been stripped. 
The waters of all our swamps are filled with it, where it 
has dropped from the trees, and lies rotting, ungathered, 
and uncared for. The whole country where this moss 
grows is accessible to any one desirous of turning it to ac- 
count. Bayous and streams navigable for large boats inter- 
sect the woods and swamps where it grows, in every direc- 
tion. But strange to say, this moss interest, which might 
be made so great here, is neglected, although it presents so 
many inducments to those who are desirous of gaining an 
honest livelihood. 

Most of them, with that prodigality and wastefulness 
which are part of the nature of our people, cut the trees 
down to gather the moss on them, and thus kill the goose 
which lays the golden eggs, without even eating the goose, 


‘for they leave the the tree to rot_where it lies, after strip- 


ping it of its sombre covering. But some of them are more 
economieal, and, having an eye to future wants, more 
properly climb the trees among the moss, which they gather 
off the limbs and throw tothe ground ina pile. "These 
heaps are left standing for sometime, and the rain, with the 
dews, thoroughly saturating them, they undergo a species 
of ‘‘ sweating,” like tobacco, which rots off the gray cover- 
ing and leaves the black, fibrous horse-hair like material, 
which is the moss of commerce. This is usually trans- 
ported to market in’ flats and’ boats of the swamps. It is 
packed up near the place of curing in rude bales with rope 
ties, When it arrives in New Orleans it passes under the 
manipulation of moss pickeries and through the machinery 
of gins, after which it is pressed into bales under steam pres- 
sure, bound with neat iron ties and is then ready for shipment. 
The men who gather this moss usually live on the banks 
and islands of the bayous which lead through the swamps. 
Most of those at present engaged in it are Germans and 
Creoles, who live very comfortably on the spots of high 
land which are found almost everywhere in the swamp 
country of Louisiana. They prepare their moss in rather a 
rough manner to be sold advantageously in the New Or- 
leans market, but there the ‘‘ country moss,” is nearly al- 
ways ret.andled and refined as it were by the exporters of 
Louisiana moss. After the necessary preparation is made 
with the rough material these parties find no difficulty in 
selling their moss in the northern markets.’ 

a be 
A WuaLs KILLED By a SUBMARINE CABLE.—A break in 

the submarine calbe between Kurrachee and Gwadioer, 
British India, has developed the most surprising and veri- 
table ‘‘ fish story” of recent date. On the 4th of July the 
cable suddenly failed, and the interruption was discovered 
to be at a point 118 miles from Kurrachee, where the cable 
passes over a very uneven and rocky bottom, and a steamer 
with the telegraph repairing staff on board was despatched 
thither. The cable was grappled at once, but on wind- 
ing it in, unusual resistance was experienced, as if it was 
foul of the rocks. After persevering sometime, the bod 
of an immense whale was brought to the surface, the fish 
being entangled in the cable, two turns of which 
round its body immediately above the tail. The whale had 
evidently struggled long and hard to release itself, and, 
dying in the effort, had become a prey to sharks ahd other 
fish, which had devoured a large portion of it. The 
strain, in course of hauling the cable, caused it to cut 
——- the monster, and the carcass sunk in deep water. 
The size of the fish may be judged from the fact that its 
tail measured twelve feet across. It is supposed that the 
whale had found a festoon of the cable stretching from a 
submarine precipice, and had been endeavoring to wipe 
the barnacles from its sides by rubbing against the rope 
when the tail became entangled. The first part of the o ; 
eration was fully illustrated to those on board the tele- 
graph ship, for as they lay at anchor a number of whales 

layed around, and rubbed themselves against the hawser 
y which the vessel was secured. This incident, so sur- 
prising in every way, shows how liable the means of cable 
communication are to be cut off any moment by the gam- 
bols of the monsters of the great deep. 


—0 ge 


A Persian Jexe.—‘‘ One day Hafiz was in the baths at Pa- 
breez, when he met astranger, who entered into conver- 
sation with him, and — 'y began to ‘ chaff him on his 
baldness.” (N though Mohammedans shave their 
jot a ordinal : leave _ — — hair, or fore- 

and, of course, the hair qui grows again 
except where there is natural : . is } 





baldness, as in this case.) 
The stranger took hold of one of the round tin shaving 
vessels used in the bath, and holding it out to Hafiz, ex- 
claimed : ‘ How comes it that all you Shiranzees have the 


turning the bowl with i 
Tabreezes have the inside of your heads like | 


- top of your heads like this?’ ‘ how , 
Hate, ts a a 
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| Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


HEDGES AND THEIR USES. ° 





No. IV.—THREE SPRUCES. 
pacity aren: 

Where to the eye three well marked distances 
Spread their peculiar coloring—vivid geeen, 
Warm brown and black opaque the foreground bears 
Conspicuous; sober olive coldly marks 
The second distance; thence the third declines 
In softer blue, or lessening still, is lost 
In fainted purple. When thy taste 1s called 
To deck a scene where nature’s self presents 
All these distinct gradations, then rejoice 
As doth the painter, and like him apply 
Thy colors; plant thou on each separate part 


___lte;proper foliage.” 
Biack Spruce (nigra). 
Warrr SPRvUcE (alva). 
BALsam Fir (picea). 

The fir and spruce trees belong to a family quite readily 
distinguished from the pine species, and from their general 
and botanical characters are well known to the most casual 
observer. They have shorter leaves than the pine, and 
their leaves are not arranged in fascicles like the pine, but 
singly and in rows. This wise provision of nature enables 
these branches and leaves to offer a greater resistance to 
external influences, strong currents of air, than the more 
graceful yielding branches of the pine; and for this 
reason are better adapted for a sheltering barrier of pro- 
tection to certain localities than the pine tree, beau- 
tiful as it is when nicely planted and skilfully cultured. 
The seed cones of this truly American species are very pe- 
culiar in themselves, being smaller than any other cone, 
and of great compactness of character, ripening their seeds 
every year. The fir cones or seed vessels stand erect, per- 
pendicular upon its stalks. The cones of the spruce are 
hung like pendants beneath the branches, and are of less 
compact character. So much is necessary to the right un- 
derstanding of the plants we use, and for the uses we intend 
to put them, either as a low hedge or separation line, or a 
barrier line! to battle with the elements, or for the orna- 
mental decoration or beautifying of the woodland, lawn or 
garden—while the most beautiful hedges may be grown 
from the planting of almost any of our common and well- 
known species of hardy evergreens and shrubs, of which 
we have a great number,—yet all are not equally valuable 
for the low hedge.* We notice in this paper the trees and 
tree plants best adapted for heavy screens intended to pro- 
tect young trees and plants, such as pears and small fruits, 
peaches and apricots from strongly blowing winds from 
some particular quarter during the winter months. Much 
serious injury is received from this source alone in many 
parts of our Eastern States; the cold of our winters in 
some particular localities being frequently below zero, and 
sometimes continuing so low for days. 

To mitigate this cold in a certain degree, requires all the 
art of the experienced culturist. I have before me at this 
writing the question : ‘‘ Sir, I have a finely located piece of 
ground for the growing of small fruits, especially pear 
trees of the dwarf kinds. My grounds consist of an acre or 
more in extent laying between two high hills, and are com- 
pletely protected on all side from the high winds except on 
the northwest side, which is open like the mouth of a tunuel. 
Through this opening the wind rushes like a tornado. No 

common board fence will long stand before it. What shall 
I do to remedy this ? Some of my neighbors recommend 
hedging. ‘Now no hedge will stand the wind any better 
than my old board fence. What shall I do and how shall I 
remedy this great loss of crops?” This letter bears date of 
May, 1850. I reproduce it as an illustration every way 
worthy the consideration of persons having similar loca- 
tions, of which there are many in all our States. For the 
treatment of this ‘‘tunnel gap” between the hills I recom- 
mended to him the following plan, which he successfully 
carried into execution, introducing some of those other firs 
and spruces, as noticed in the heading of this paper. 

“‘ Sir—Your description of the locality described in your 
letter as well protected from high winds from without on 
all sides but one, is indeed the question you ask, ‘ How 
shall I stop the wind from blowing to pieces my fine tender 
trees through the mouth of this natural tunnel ?’ ’’+ 

You cannot stop the winds blowing, but you have within 
your every day means, the remedy modifying in a very es 
sential degree the.cold and heat and drought, which often 
prove so destructive to the choice plants of the garden. In 
your own enclosure you have three sides already well 
secured by nature from all outward innovations. Now, as 
to the northwest, or windy corner, I recommend you to 
prepare a good deep trench, of say three feet in depth and 
two and a half in width, into which place for an inner row 
of barrier hedge the healthy plants of black spruce, say four 
feet in height, and these will be found to be quite a large 
sized plant, but not too large for your purpose. Set these 
plants seven feet distant from trunk to trunk, pressi iv the 
soil, which is supposed to be of good quality, firmly about 
them. After mulching the top of the ground in a thorough 


manner, @sine gua non with all evergreens in the hedge row 
at their first setting, leave them for the second row.} This 





* hall notice all the many varieties of the coniferous and other 
olin in the course of these papers, any and all having special 
reference to their adaptation to different situations on the lawn. 


the course of our had many questions of a 
ee ee asked, and a lack knowledgn of the general lows 
appecinining to the tae ot has been-the source of much 
trouble to the owners of otherwise very : 


black piere in its native forest: is. : ‘taller than .the 
the two, the white —— a more. beautiful than the 
Gacks eed iagotien used the manner I have here~ 
a thirdjor ever : - 


second row. 






























second row is to be set in precisely the same manner as the 
first, only you are to set them in guincua, or break joint, or 
*; the second row covering the break in 
the first, and in this manner, as you plant your barrier more 
.or less wide, you soon make an impenetrable shelter from 
The second row is to be composed of 
white spruce trees, in plants like the first row. This second 
row is to be set at about ten feet distance from the first row, 
and the plants at same distance in the hedge row. Now, if 
you deem it advisable in your case, and I think the very 
exposed situation of your grounds demand a very firm 
barrier of resistance to the northwest current, you can use 
the balsam fir—a tree remarkable for its long life “and 
greenness, beauty of form and foliage, yet inferior in height 
As a third row tree, or 
the outside row of your barrier, it will give you I think 
This row is to be planted in the same 
manner as you have planted the other two. You will mulch 
well, or in the most thorough manner, and you may rely 


spaces, thus ° 


the highest winds. 


to the other before named trees. 


entire satisfaction. 


with a good degree of confidence your work is a good work, 
and will give you satisfaction. 


Thus you have all the elements of a barrier hedge—the 
largest hedge ever made; and if further embellishment is 
needed, you can set some arbor vitse and hemlock trees, say 
five or six of each small plants of one foot height on the 
outside of your barrier, or side next to the wind, at a dis- 
tance of thirty or forty feet, or in an irregular manner; this 
not so much for use as for ornamentation, and to break up 


the monotony of the green mass before you. 

Now, to return to the final treatment of your barrier, the 
clipping of the inside, or side next the field. I suppose you 
will have a walk, say of four-feet width, running along side 
these spruce trees. Well, now begin the trimming process. 
There should be no trimming done to these inside branches 
the first year at all, except to shorten in a few inches any 
one or two very long branches. When you do begin to 
trim it is to be near the height of this barrier you desire, 
say, begin to clip in at six feet, and then gradually slope 
the branches as your taste may suggest. The sides of this 
soon to be impenetrable wall of compact greenness should 
be to the height of six feet perpendicular, and trimmed 
every season of any protruding or superfluous branches. 
The other trees composing this ‘‘windscreen” are not to 
be trimmed at all, but left to take the natural position of a 
natural forest, which in a few years they will, and you will 
find by a little careful labor and expense you have effectu- 
ally stopped the mouth of your old enemy, the ‘‘ northwest 
tunnel.” 

On the outside of this walk by the side of these evergreens, 
your pear, peach and apricot will live and thrive; and if 
we are not much mistaken, you will find your labor, ex- 
pense and care not in vain.§ 

We have made this illustration of the uses of three kinds 
of the spruce family for hedges from our practical notes; 
the practical use of which, we have no hesitancy in saying, 
can in most ordinary cases be relied upon asa paying work. 

For a small hedge, which it is desirable to keep closely 
clipped, these spruces would perbaps occupy more ground 
than the proprietor would be willing to grant. But where 
a separation line or belt of hedge of ten feet or more in 
width can be given, there is no grander sight or more im- 
penetrable line than these tall, well-clipped trees. Always 
green, always refreshing, and no insects of any account to 
prey upon or make it their home. We therefore urge upon 
our cultivators of the dwarf pear to put some three or four 
green lines of black and white spruce, in parallels, within 
their orchards, and our word for it they will find their ac- 
count in it within two years from the planting of the same. 

Of the other modifying influences to be derived from this 
arrangement we shall speak in its proper place and time. 

OLLIPOD QUILL. 





§ In several instances where we have used the above arrangement, 
especially for field lines of separation and for the protection of pcar 
orchards from wind, we have been successful. 
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CHOPPING DOWN THE REDWOOD 
TREES. 
git st 
TRIBUNE correspondent, from Mendocino county, 
California, gives the following most interesting ac- 
count, how lumbering is carried on: 

‘*To chop down a redwood tree, the chopper does not 
stand on the ground, but upon the stage, sometimes twelve 
feet above the ground. Like the sequoi, the redwood has 
a great bulk near the ground, but contracts a few feet 
above. The chopper wants only the fair round of the tree, 
and his stage is composed of two stout staves, shod with a 

ointed iron at one end, whichis driven into the tree. 

he outer ends are securely supported; and on these staves 
he lays two narrow, tough boards, on which he stands, and 
which spring at every blow of his axe. It will give you an 
idea of the bulk of these trees, when I tell you that in 
chopping down the larger ones two men stand on 
the stage and chop simultaneously at the same cut, fac- 
ing each other. They cut off the bark, which is from four 
to ten, and often fifteen inches thick. This done, they be- 
gin what is called the ‘‘ undercut,” the cut onthat side 
toward which the tree is meant to fall; and when they 
have made a little progress, they, by an ingenious and 
simple contrivance, fix upon the proper direction of the 
cut, so as to make the tree fall accurately where they want 
it. This is necessary, on account of the t length and 
weight of the trees, and the roughness of the ground, b 
reason of which a tree carelessly felled may in its fall 
break and split into pieces, so as to make it entirely -worth- 
less. This happens not unfrequently, in spite of every 
care. So skillful are they in giving to the tree its proper 
direction, that they are able to set a or stake in the 
ground a hundred feet or more from-the root of the tree, 
and drive it down by felling the tree on top.of it. ‘‘Can 


























answered, ‘‘Of course, we do it every day.” The ‘‘un-. 
dercut” goes in about two-thirds the diameter. When it 
is finished the stage is shifted to the opposite side, and 
then it is a remarkable sight to see the tall, straight mass be- 
gin to tremble as the axe goes in. It usually gives a heavy 
crack about fifteen minutes before it means to fall. The 
chopper thereupon gives a warning shout, so that all may 
stand clear—not of the tree, for he knows where that will 
go, and in a cleared space men will stand within ten feet of 
where the top of the tree is to strike, and watch its fall;. 
his warning is against the branches of other trees, which 
are sometimes torn off and flung to a distance by the fall- 
ing giant, and which occasionally dash out men’s brains. 
At last the tree visibly totters, and slowly goes over; and 
as it goes, the chopper gets off the stage, and runs afew 
feet to one side. Then you hear and see one of the grand- 
est and most majestic incidents of forest life. There. is a 





sharp crack, a crash, and then a long, prolonged, thunder- 
ous crash, which, when you hear it from’ a little distance, 
is startlingly like an actual and severe thunder peal. To 
see a tree six feet in diameter, and 175 feet. high, thus go 
down, is a very great sight, not soon forgotten. “More than 
half the wood %s wasted. 

he choppers expressed themselves as disappointed that 
they could not just then show me the fall of a tree ten or 
twelve feetin diameter, and over 200 feet high. In one 
logging camp I visited there remained a stump, fourteen 
feet high. At this height the tree was fourteen feet in di- 
ameter, perfectly round and sound, and it was sawn into 
seventeen logs each twelve feet long. The upper length 
was six feet in diameter. Probably the tree was 300 feet 
long, for the top for along distance is wasted. 

So many of the trees and so many parts of trees are 
splintered or broken in the fall, that the master of a log- 
ging camp told me he thought they wasted at least as much 
as they saved; and as the mills also wasted a good deal, 
it is probable that for every foot ot this lumber that goes 
to market two feet are lost. A five foot tree occupies a- 
chopper from two and a half to three and a half hours; 
when the tree is down the sawyers come. It is odd enough 
to go past a tree and see a saw moving back and forward 
across its diameter without seeing the man who moves it, 
for the tree hides him completely from you, if you are on 
the side opposite him.” 

Matural History. 
pure. 
CAPTURE AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
ANCHOVY. 

aoe: 
A” enquiries have been made concerning the mode of 
capturing the Anchovy, we have jotted down a few 
memoranda on the subject, taken from the Hncyclopdie Me 
thodique, Poissons, which though old are not the less trust- 
worthy and practical. The volumes on Ichthyology were 
prepared by Dechamel du. Monceau, and contain a mass of 
information no where else gathered together. 

The anchovy is caught on dark nights well off shore from 
May to July inthe Atlantic, and a month earlier in the Med- 
iterranean. Several boats engage in the fishery, say four, 
of which there are five boats with a couple of men each, 
and one with the net, manned by four or five men. Dark 
nights without a moon are the most favorable, and the fire 
boats put to sea, first keeping one or two hundred yards 
apart. The fire is made in a raised brasier and must be 
seen in every direction. The boats choose a favorable po- 
sition, generally six miles from shore, followed by the net 
boat. As soon as anchovies are seen coming around the 
fire, a signal is given and the net is shot so as to encompass 
the fire boat with the school of fish. 

This net is of fine material, not over half an inch in the 
mesh, some forty fathoms long and four to seven fathoms 
deep. It is provided with floats and foot-leads and can be 
pursed at the foot rope if required. As soon as the net is 
closed the light is extinguished and the water is beaten, 
which scatters the fish and drives them into the meshes, 
where they are gilled. 

The net is taken to the near fire boat that signals in, and 
sometimes very large hauls are made. Sometimes the fire 
boats alone go out and dexterously attract a whole school 
to the shore where they are led into a labyrinth. 

This fish also frequents the mouth of rivers and may be 
taken in brackish waters. Smaller nets can be used, and 
the fishery may by conducted on quite a small scale with a 
torch end a white cloth spread on a frame dipped into the 
water around the boat. The little fish attracted by the light 
will spring out and fall on the cloth. 

Sprats, sardines and brit are often found mixed with an- 
chovies, and much trouble is sometimes caused by having 
to sort them out. Anchovies are much scarcer on the 
coasts of France than they were sixty years ago, and the 
smaller herring are sometimes treated so as to pass for an- 
chovies. 

Anchovies are salted in a peculiar manner. The head 
and entrails (which are bitter,)are torn out, and they are 
then packed closely in casks back up, between layers of 
ground salt, the last layer being colored with a little ochre. 
The cask is then headed up, a hole being left in the head 
and foot, and the cask is raised on a frame so as to allow 
the drippings to be collected. A fermentation then takes 
place, and during this process the head of the cask is kept 
supplied with strong brine, and no rain is allowed to fall on 
it. In Holland the fish are repacked thrice in new salt and 
the process is most carefully watched, the smell from the 
cask indicating the state of the operation. 

The fish ought not to be eaten for three months after 
completing the process, and will keep for a year or more in 
proper order. 

Anchovy paste is made from fish which have been cleaned 
as above, and also: by removing the fins, tail and backbone, 
the fish being then salted with red salt,- much as before, 


and then ground into paste. - ; 


you really drive a stake with a tree?” “ Lasked, and was Anchovy sauce is variously prepared: It is believed with- 
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good reason that the famous. Garum, or salt fish . sauce of 
the ancients, was this preparation. 

Rondebet the ichthyologist. prepared garum by macerating 
anchovies in oil and vinegar, spiced and seasoned, with 
chopped parsley added, over a slow fire. 

The great Dictionnaire des Peches, recently published, adds 
nothing to the facts we have gleaned and put together, but 
the subject may be again noticed in these columns, as the 
anchovy abounds on our coasts, and their capture may be 
undertaken as a remunerative industry. 

J. CARSON BREVOORT. 


— 6 swimming animals contained in it are left behind in the 
COLLECTIVE INSECTS. mouth of the fish and gradually pass down into its stomach. 
cogent a 


HE writer of one of the books on Indian sport relates 

how he saw a herd of antelopes driven backwards 
and forwards by four wolves, which Surrounded the herd, 
each guarding a different side, until at length the antelopes 
passed: over a ditch’ in which a fifth wolf lay concealed. 
This wolf, jumping up as the antelopes crossed, secured 
one of them, upon which his-four companions joined him, 
and assisted in making a meal of the captured animal. 

A friend in India told me that he witnessed a very similar 
occurrence in Ouda. He saw two wolves standing together, 
and shortly after noticing them was surprised to see one of 
them lie down in a ditch, and the other walk away over the 
open plain. He watched the latter, which deliberately went 
to the far side of a herd of antelopes standing in the plain, and 
drove them, as a sheep dog would a flock of sheep, to the 
very spot where his companion lay in ambush. As_the an- 


in this state till the sportsman’s return to head-quarters, 
when, if hard, they most be softened in water, and again 


by ramming the sand daily. When thoroughly hard and 


removed, and the feet stuffed with coir, the nails being well 
polished, and the whole varnished. They may then be cover- 
ed with panther skin, secured round the edge with large 
headed brass nails, or with velvet or other material, which 
should be allowed to droop amply round the edges.—/F eli’. 





Prof. Mobius has been’ studying the*food of the herring, 
and has determined that they feed on a minute crustaceus 
animal closely allied to the fresh water cyclops. Some idea 
of the number of these crustacians eaten by the herring, 
may be gathered from the fact, that in one instance, 61,000 
were found in a herring’s stomach. The apparatus, which 
enables the herring to feed on these minute creatures, is 
described by Prof. Mobius as a sort of basket or ‘‘ lobster- 
pot,” formed by the arches of the gills, each of which is 
furnished with a close set fringe of teeth, while each of the 
latter bears two rows of minute spines. The interlacing of 
these teeth and spines produces a narrow lattice-work, 
through which the water can readily pass, while the little 


ELEPHANTINE Foot-stoous.—Elephants’ feet make capi- 
tal footstools; when required for this purpose they sheuld 
be cut off a few inches below the knee, cleaned and-well 
rubbed inside and out with arsenical soap. They will Keep 


rubbed with arsenical soap, and kept in the sun filled with 
fine sand, all shrinking or loss of shape being prevented 


dry, which will not be under six weeks, the sand must be 


iclopes crossed the ditch, the concealed wolf jumped up, as 


in the former case, seized a doe, and was joined by his col- 
league. 

I have noticed some similar instances of collective action 
on the part of other animals which I believe to be as much 
inlierited as the habitual actions of individual animals. I 
have constantly seen a flock of pelicans whén on the feed 
form a line across a lake, and drive the fish before them up 
its whole length, just as fishermen would witha net. The 
captuge of the fish is rendered doubly easy by this method. 
I have witnessed exactly a similar plan pursued by a large 
utimber of Ganges crocodiles which had been lying or swim- 
ming about all day in front of my tent, at the mouth of a 
small stream which led from some large inland lakes to the 
‘Ganges. Towards dusk, at the same moment, every one of 
them left the bank on which they were lying, or the deep 
water in which they were swimming, and formed line across 
ihe stream, which was about twenty yards wide. They 
had to form a double line, as there was not room for all in 
a single line. They then swam slowly up the shallow 
stream, driving the tish before them, and I saw two or three 
fish caught before they disappeared.—E. C. Buck, in Nature. 

—— — oo ne _ 
A BATTLE IN THE AIR. 
aos 

HERE was a terrific battle between two large brown 

eagles in the vicinity of the lakes above Virginia on 
Wednesday evening. When first seen the birds were soar- 
ing, one above the other, at an altitude of perhaps three- 
fourths of a mile, and seemed on a sail for pleasure. Pres- 
ently the uppermost bird, closing its broad wings, shot 
downward like a meteor for two or three hundred feet, and 
with-a wild, piercing scream lit fairly upon the back of the 
other bird. ‘Turning with the rapidity of lightning the vic- 
tim clutched its adversary with talons and beak, anda 
fierce struggle ensued. The savage yells, the striking of 
huge wings, and showers of falling feathers gave unmis- 
takable evidence of the ferocity with which the contest 
was waged. 

As they fought they fell earthward, and within five hun- 
dred feet of the ground they became disentangled, and each 
swooped upward again. Now followed an interesting trial 
as to which should first gain a sufficient altitude to make 
another plunge. Thecircling of the smaller bird was rapid 
and close, while that of his antagonist was- made with 
vreater limits, and his ascension was quickest accom- 
plished. The largest eagle was fully one-half mile high, 
and some hundreds of feet above his victim. Hovering in 
mid-air for a moment, as if making sure of his aim, he 
again darted with a force that seemed sufficient to kill of 
itself. Again they grappled and fought like winged dem- 
ons—whirling, falling, and striking furiously for two or 
three minutes. They were now near the largest of the 
lakes, and gradually descending to the water. The strug- 
gles of the smaller became less and less fierce; he was get- 
iing weak, and was evidently nearly vanquished, while his 
more powerful enemy seemed to wage the battle with in- 
creased vigor. 

Another moment and the conquering monarch loosed his 
hold, and with an exultant shout of victory soared upward. 
The battle was ended; his prisoner, limp and lifeless, fell 
into the waters of the lake with a splash, and floated on the 
surface without a struggle.— Virginia City Montanian. 

$= 

A CLEVER PicgEon.—A correspondent of ‘* Nature” writes 
as follows: 

Having occasion to wait for my pony to be harnessed at 
an inn a few years since, my attention was directed by a 
gentleman (a resident of the neighborhood) with whom I 
was acquainted, to the strange conduct of a pigeon. 

A number of them were feeding on a few oats that had 
been accidently let fall while fixing the nose-bag on a horse 
standing at bait. Having finished all the grain at hand, a 
large ‘‘ Pouter” rose, and flapping its wings furiously, flew 
directly at the horse’s eyes, causing that animal to toss his 
head, and in doing so, of course shake out more corn, I| 
saw this several times repeated; in fact, whenever the supply 
had been exhausted. 

[ leave it to your readers to consider the train of thought 
that must have passed through the pigeon’s brain before it 
adopted the clever method above narrated, of stealing the 
horse’s provender. 

——___»0——___—_ 

The Middletown Mercury tells the following: A gentle- 
man who took a ride last Sunday, passed Thomyson’s Pond. 
There, he tells us he saw astrange sight. A snake was 
working its way under a stone in the water, and a few feet 
off.a pickerel, with open mouth and hungry eye, lay wateh- 
ing the aforesaid snake. When it thought that a propitious 
moment had come, it started for the snake and.grabbed it 
by its tail. The snake turned and grabbed the pickerel 
by the same appendage, and the water foamed in their. 
struggles. The issue was that: the snake swallowed the 
pickerel, and- the pickerel swallowed the snake, and: peace . 
once more reigned in Glenmore; cee nb ate es were Stee 












Che Kennel. 


FIELD AND WATER SPANIELS.—The field spaniel is re- 
markable for the intense love which it bears for hunting 
game, and the nervous manner in which it carries out the 
wishes of its master. There are two breeds, the one termed 
the ‘‘Springer’” being used among the thick scrub oak and 
brambles, and the other employed principally on wood- 
cock, and therefore called the ‘‘Cocker.” Some of these 
dogs continually give tongue while engaged in pursuit of 
game, and utter different sounds, according to the descrip- 
tion of game which they have reached, while others are 
perfectly mute. Each of these qualities is useful in its 
way—it should not be too noisy, and. the note should be 
musical. While hunting the spaniel sweeps his well feath- 
ered tail from side to side, never carrying it as high as the 
back, and is a very pretty object to any one who has an 
eye for beauty. A spaniel must possess a thick coat, as it 
is subject to continual wetting from the drippings of the 
scrub oaks, &c., through which he has to force his way; he 
should weigh not less than fourteen pounds, and may with 
advantage weigh thirty pounds, as do the breed known by 
the name of ‘‘Clumber;” these animals work silently. The 
Cocker isa much smaller animal; his average weight is 
about fifteen pounds. He is an active and lively dog, dash- 
ing about its work with an air of gay pleasure that assists 
materially in adding tothe spirits of his thaster, and will 
be found the most useful animal for woodcock in the fall. 

THE WATER SPANTEL, in all weathers and in all seasons, 
is ever ready to take to its almos tnaturalelement. He is an 
admirable diver, swift swimmer, and is greatly assisted i 
these arts by the breadth of its paws. Much of these qual- 
ities in the dog is owing to the abundant supply of natural 
oil with which his coat is supplied, and which prevents it 
from really becoming wet. A real water spaniel gives him- 
self a good shake as soon as he leaves the lake, and is dry 
in a very short time. This oil, although useful to the dog, 
gives forth an unpleasant odor, and therefore debars him 
from becoming an inmate of the house; so much the bet- 
ter. Some people fancy that the water spaniel possesses 
web feet, and that his aquatic prowess is due to this forma- 
tion. Such is not the case. All dogs have their toes con- 
nected with each other by a strong membrane, and when 
the foot is wide, and the membrane rather loosely hung, as 
is the case with the water spaniel, a large surface is pre- 
sented to the water. This dog is of moderate size, meas- 
uring about twenty-two inches in height at the shoulders, 
middling stout, ears very long, measuring from point to 
point about the animal’s own height. This dog is of the 
utmost value to the sportsman who is shooting along 
bayous, creeks, marshy lakes, &c., after widgeon, teal, and 
mallard, as he saves many a wet foot and an infinite deal 
of unpleasant labor, and is without exception the best water 
retriever. 

—The Hon. 8. L. M. Barlow owns a pair ef thorough- 
bred Scotch deerhounds, male and female. Their sinewy 
limbs, deep chests, slim ‘muzzles, intelligent faces, and 
kindly dispositions make them ornamental additions to a 
gentleman’s country seat, and assert their claim to lineal 
descent from the stag hound that lives in poetry as the com- 
panion of Sir Walter Scott. Beiug dogs of good educa- 


tion, as well as blue blood, they seldom leave their master's 
residence, and treat less favored quadrupeds with lofty 
contempt. About a week ago the male, who wags his tail 
to the name Walter, followed the farm cart to a neighbor’s 
house. A very large and ferocious mastiff possessed prior 
dog privileges there. Instead of receiving his visitor with 
becoming hospitality he assaulted him savagely, and ina 
few minutes injured him so badly that he was carried home 
in the cart. The mastiff’s teeth had inflicted a bad wound 
in Walter’s chest, almost perforating it from side to side. 
He refused to submit to human surgery, but tried a remedy 
taught him by instinct. In the moist earth on the border 
of .a fish pond he dug a hole that just fitted his breast. He 
chose a shady place for his ‘hospital, and never left it, ex- 
cept for his meals, until he was cured. During the tedious 
hours of convalesence his mate was constant y with him. 
‘After five days he considered himself well: Then the pair’ 
went from the house, and going straight to where the mas- 
tiff lived,-without warning or giving him’ “any other living 





“serve 24 good as anything élse, -”. 
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decisive. Before their victim’s owner could ret 

ance they had torn the mastiff limb from{limb. After see- 
ing that‘their work had been well done they turned and 
jogged home.—Sun. 


+The following recipe; it is alleged by Franklin Dryre, 
of Galena, Maryland, isa sure cure for, hydrophobia, the 
lives of many bitten persons - having been saved by its use: 
‘‘Elecampane is a plant well -kn@wn to most persons, and 
is to be found in many of our gardens. Immediately after 
being bitten take one and-a-half.ounce of the root of the 
plant—the green“root is perhaps preferable; but the dried 


used by me—slice or bruise, put into a pint of fresh milk, 
boil down to a half pint, strain, and when cold drink, fast- 
ing for at least six hours afterwards. The next morning, 
fasting, repeat the dose, using two ounces of the root. On 
the third morning take another dose, prepared as the last, 
and this will be sufficient. It is recommended that after 
each dose nothing be eaten for at least six hours. 


—‘‘Fond du Lac” will find our reply ‘o his question under 
our answers to correspondents. 





Answers Ca Correspondents. 


antennal annie 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to_receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional te 
men. ‘We will cheerfully answer all reasonuble questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im- 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, : . 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the teman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.) 


csnnainsasdlbanisensiiael 
_ Jx¥ssE—The gray squirrel can be found in almost any of the large woods 
of Pennsylvania in the neighborhood of Philadelphia and sometimes in 
abundance. No pinnated grouse or prairie hens in Pennsylvania except 
on the Pocone Mountains and in one or two of the northwestern counties. 
The ruffed grouse is called pheasant in that State, a much prettier and 
more proper name. The quail or Virginia partridge can be shot in some 
counties only. The exterior counties are the best. Pennsylvania sports- 
men generally go to Delaware and Maryland for quail. 


Lone JouRNrEY, Brooklyn.—For South America, we known of no protec- 
tion from mildew in tents. Best thing would be to take some native process. 
At home we have used linseed oil alone with success, putting on as many 
as three coats. We have heard of a preparation of soft soap, and solution 
of oxide of iron, put on the tents, to be followed by linseed oil, but have 
no faith in it. 


Miss. E.—Your mocking bird we think can get rid of the pest of vermin 
by means of a little bag filled with flour of sulphur. Encase about two 
tea spoonsful in a calico bag, and suspend it to the upper perch inside the 
cage. The bird in jamping from one perch to another, gets sligthly dusted 
with the flour of sulphur. Tobacco dust is likely to be injurious. In 
the South, the method we have described, we have seen constantly innse . 


NoLan—We know of no one in the United States who could post you 
on African sports. In the Fied, however, is an advertisement, which 
might be of avail. Address Kathlamba; post office, Norwich, England. 

ARDENT YouNe’uN.—No remedy for rust when you shoot by the see 
shore; remove stains every night. Benzine is the best thing for cleaning; 
a pint will last a month. Whilst the gun is not in use, Inbricate with 
mercurial ointment. 


Groreisus.—Lord Lurgan’s celebrity as to dogs arises from the fact 
of his having bred the famous grey hound, Master McGrath, though he 
has a very good breed of setters. Mr. Raymond of Morristown, N. J., has 
the choicest breed of red Trish setters mm the country, at least such is our 
opinion. 


Text, Baltimore.—The Clumber is a silent dog while ranging. See this 
week's article. Do not know of any in this country. Is the largest of 
field spaniels, and does not take the water. Think he would be useless 
for ducks. The true breed of field spaniels are cocker, springer and 
clumber. The latter dog will weigh forty pounds. 


L. S. Philadelphia,—Clean brass and steel cartridges, as you would the 
gun. We like nickel silver cartridges, but they are a trifle heavy; they never 
split, which is an immense advantage. Have fired them with seven 
drachm charges and two ounces of explosive bullets without damage to 
them. 


Rost Buv.—Ground quassia wood is excellent for rose bushes, currants 
ete. Take about five pounds, sew it in a coarse bag, put this in a barrel 
of cold water, let it steep a few days, then syringe the foliage early 
in the season, every four days thoroughly for about a month. It im- 
proves the foliage, and keeps all insects away, 


Joun.—Persian insect powder is a very nseful article. No sportsman 
should go off on a tramp without it. If you have any fear of insects being 
in the sleeping car, or beds, use it liberally between the sheets and bed. 
ding, We*have proved it thoroughly both North and South. It will 
keep fleas from dogs, or drive roaches and ants away from closets. It ap- 
pears stifling to insects of all kinds, but is not poisonous to animals 
It must be fresh, and kept from the air to retain its strength, and be of 
service. Always carry it in bottles. 


J. B. L. Fort Smth.—All well authenticated snake stories, we should 
be glad to publish, when the characteristics of the snake, and the methods 
employed to cure the bifes, are stated. So far we believe only in stimula- 
ting thoroughly the person who is bitten, and in the appliation of a tight 
ligature between the wounded part and the body. Free use of the knife 
and burning powder in the wound are, however, usefal. The injection of 
ammonia into the system, as an antidote, we are not certain abont. 


Rowe... Fond du Lac, Wis.—Your dog has already got too much 
spaniel in him; he is getting too old now. You ought to have taught him 
when seven or eight months old. You must have patience and teach him 
to drop to the gun and hand; he may be taught by means of a pistol to 
‘Down Charge.” Never let him retrieve his game on his own account, 
but always tell him, ‘‘ Now Fetch, Fetch.” If the dog is as good as you 
say, you might wait until he gets older, and then cross him with a pointer, 
so as to bring back the original instinct, or if there are no pointers, get 4 
good breed of setters. 


T. J. & M. W. H.—For answers see ‘‘Sea and River Fishing ” depart- 
ment in this and previous numbers of this paper. It is of little use for 
our friends to ask us for information by letters. We are too 
We shall endeavor tojkeep them thoroughly posted on the conditions 
from week to week. : 


Captain G.—No attempts have been made to introduce the Cappercalize 
in the United States. They might live in Upper Oregon. We think 
Col Skinner wrote an excellent article on this subject. Best authority, L 
Lloyd's game birds of Sweden and Norway. ae 


ALFRED.—You can buy explosive balls of -Simons, Granville street 
Halifax. If he has not got them on hand, will make them for you. Worth 
one dollar, gold, a dozen. 

Hexny.— Wold only be too glad ‘o try a good article of Americon caps. 


Our primers for;cartridges are o.1te as good as the English ones. 
not to bé able to say as much of the caps. ; ai 2 . Sorry 


SurrexBER.—Cayen.e pepper in the shoes“etween the sock and the 


teather, will keep tie feet warm. Just dust frotii-a eastor. 
Davepsox.—Best time for Buffalo,-tlose of October, Colt'arevdlver may, . 


show, they set upon him. The fight was short, sh and 
ry. po & a a 


will answer, and may be found in our drug stores, and was* 
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To Correspondents. 


LisHING ComPANy. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 


objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 
Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 
We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 


pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 


to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature, It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
,end to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character wil) be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail. service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contributers. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCKH, 
Managing Editor. 








Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
_—- > - 

Fray Sept. 12—Plainville Park Association, Conn.—Westchester 
County Association, White Plains, N, Y.—Wellsbore Driving Park, Penn. 
—Saratoga Rowing Association, Saratoga Lake, N- Y. 

Saturday, Sept. 18th.—Boat clubs foot of 183rd St. East River.—Athletic 
Rowing club race.—Oneida Regatta, Jersey City.—Plainville Park Associ- 
ation, Conn.—Society of Horticulture and Agriculture, White Plains, N. 
Y.—Prospect Park meeting, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Wellsboro Driving Park, 
Penn.—Hamilton, Regatta D. of Canada. 

Turspay, Sept. 16th.—Central Pennsylvania Association, Altoona, 
Penn.—Kansas city Association, Mo.—Union Driving Park, Peoria, [l.— 
Fleetwood Association. 

Wepnespay, Sept. 17th.—Atlantic Boat Club regatta, Hoboken.— 
Kansas City Fair, Mo.--Central Pennsylvania Society Altoona, Penn.— 
Union Driving Park, Peona, Ill.—Regatta St. John, New Brunswick. 


TuvursDay, Sept. 18th.—Fleetwood Association, Morrisania, N. Y.— 
Kansas City Fair, Mo.—Union Driving Park, Peoria, Tll.-Centra. Penn- 
sylvania Association, Altoona, Penn. 








THE GREATEST PARK IN THE WORLD. 
ws 
HANKS to Mr. Hayden, we are now commencing to 
appreciate the grandeur of the Government reservation 
on the Yellowstone river. In time to come, when our great- 
great-grand-children people the Pacific slope, and popula- 
tion teems there, the memory of that particular Congress 
who made this great natural wonder public property, will 
be gratefully remembered. To the grandest scenes of na- 
ture, overhanging cliffs, deep gorges, towering mountain 
heights, are added the glorious falls of the Yellowstone. 
At the head of the grand canon, the fall is found to be 397 
feet in height, and the depth of the canon at its foot is 
675 feet, increasing rapidly to 1,000 feet. Here the river 
narrows, and takes a deep sea-green color. A half mile 
from the upper fall there is another fall of 140 feet. These 
may be natural beauties, but in this park the supernatural 
is added. Think of the geysers, with a temperature of 
104° to 108°, at an elevation of 6,779 feet above the sea! 
clear boiling fountains of water, bubbling all the day, form- 
ing beautiful incrustations on their margins. Never ceas- 
ing are they. To-day a spring may be here, to-morrow it 
may be gone, but then a new one has taken its place, 
bursting out at a short distance from its old locality. The 
very mud these hot spring cast forth loses the character of 
simple mud, but is changed in hue, and is now red, now 
black, now cream-colored. 
We cannot but express our delight over the fact that this. 
reservation belongs tothe great American people for all 
’ time to come, and we consider it the first -grand national 
step in the direction of the preservation of our forests, 











| THE SCOTCH GAMES. 


DEvoTED TO FIELD AND Aquatic Sports, PracTicat NATURAL History, 
Fish CULTURE, THE PROTECTION OF GAME, PRESRVATION OF FORESTS, 
AND THE INOCULCATION INMEN AND WOMEN OF A HEALTHY INTER? ST 
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In regular advertising columns, —— type, 12lines to the inch, 25 

oe Reading 
Advertisements in double column 25 per cent. 
Where advertisements are inserted over 1 month, a discount of 
10 per cent. will be made; over three months, 20 per cent; over six 
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All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tue Forest AND STREAM PoB- 


All communications intended for publication must. be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 


Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 


Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


——_-—~—— 


of this good country of ours. 


all our more sluggish native element. 


September instant. 


been played in old Scotland so many centuries ago. 


strength and dexterity. 
caber. 
smaller-sized one. 
tween Milo and the oak. 


from twenty to fifty-six pounds, and to heave it. 


the left foot touches the ground, away goes the heavy ball. 


inches. 


degree of skill. The hammer is usually a ball of iron, 


around, away hurtles the hammer like a sky-rocket. 
a distance of 140 feet. 


the handsomest of costumes, while the pibroch chaunts, 


be—a strife of demigods. 


some years. 
— 


WOORARI, OR CURARE. 
pes 

HIS deadly poison, quite as fatal to living creatures as 

crotiline, 
curare, was first brought to England by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. Its effects upon animals have been thoroughly studied 
by the distinguished physiologist, Claude Bernard. How 
it is made, or from whence derived has, however, never 
been absolutely determined. From Le Tour du Monde, we 
translate the following, taken from Doctor Saffray’s tra- 
elsin New Granada. ‘The favorite arm of the Choco 
Indian at San Juan is the bodoquera. What they use in 
this blow-gun are arrows poisoned with a substance simi- 
lar to curare which they obtain from the venom of a frog. 
The batrachians which furnishes the poison, is only found in 
certain districts. The proper name for it, is Phyllobates 
melanorrhinus. It is a frog three inches long, of a yellow 
color, with red spots on the back. Its eyes are prominent 
and it has a black nose. When these frogs are scarce, 
another variety with a black belly answers the purpose 
They keep them for use in small wicker baskets. When 
poison is wanted for their weapoys, they take the unfor- 
tunate creature, and tie it toa green branch and expose it 
to a slow fire. Almost immediately from all over the body 
of the frog there exudes a whitish substance, and after 
that a viscous yellow oil. This the Indians scrape off care- 
fully, as itis the true poison. A frog may have this cruel 
process repeated several times, and on each occasion will 
furnish a certaim quantity of poison. Like curare, this 
frog venom seems to effect all the organs of locomotion, and 
animals absorbing this poison into their tissues, die of as- 
phyxia. 

Desirious of satisfying myself on every point in regard 
to the action of this poison, I induced an Indian to use it 
in my presence. Equipped with his bodoquera or blow gun 
and a machette, we took to the woods. Ishould have 


liked him to try his arrow on a jaguar, but none appeared. 
Presently, however, a small specimen of deer came within 
shot. 
mouth, his chest became expanded, as with quite an effort 
of his cheeks he discharged his arrow. The deer was 
struck with the minute arrow, and at a single bound was 


The Indian carefully raised his cane tube to his 


F the ForREST AND) STREAM may find some fault for that 

lack of interest our own native Americans taketin athle- 
tic sports,"such complaints can hardly be addressed to those 
of foreign birth, who divide;with us the possessorship 
If we cannot vet look to our 
own people for the: vetter furthering of that manly spirit 
which delights in out-of-door sports, we certainly can, 
with no small pride, point to the Scottish games, now so 
firmly established in our midst, and may hope that in them 
will be found that leaven which must, in time, work through 


Outside of Scotland, beyond the Duke of Athol’s Glen 
Tilt, we think it no exaggeration to state, that nowhere 
else in the world, not even in London, could there be found 
congregated such a large assemblage of people as wit- 
nessed the Scottish games at Jones’ Woods on the 4th of 


Among the oldest of human traditions, is that of ne- 
madic tribes assembling together at stated periods to wit- 
ness the strife of their athletic heroes, and there is some- 
thing impressive when one sees our adopted citizens in this 
fresher country of ours, reproducing the games which have 


These Scottish games, intensely national in character, 
consist principally of tossing the caber, putting the stane 
(stone), and throwing the hammer, and vaulting. A caber 
mzay be a trunk of a tree, twenty-five feet long, if you 
please, and must be turned over completely in the air be- 
fore it falls to the ground, by a combination of sheer 
There is no limit to the size of the 
If one is beyonda man’s strength, he takes a 
It is something like the struggle be- 


Putting the stone, is to take a cannon ball, weighing 
The ball 
is usually held in the right hand, and the athlete, resting 
himself on the right foot for an instant, with the weight 
well behind him, suddenly lurches forward, and as soon as 


Mr. Dinnie, the famous Scotch athlete, has been known to 
have thrown the twenty five pound ball forty-seven feet ten 


Throwing the hammer, perhaps, exhibits the highest 


weighing some sixteen pounds, into which an ash handle is 
inserted. Planting his two feet in the ground, sometimes: 
with his back to the point de mire, he swings the missile two 
or three times round his head, when, wheeling suddenly 
The 
greatest of the hammer throwers has been able to, launch it 


See all these gallant feats accomplished by men clad in 
and it is the true conception of what athletic sports should 


This year’s sports were remarkable in every respect, not 
only for the excellence of the contests, but for the admira- 
ble arrangements made for the 20,000 sight-seers; and 
we cannot but congratulate our Scotch citizens on the 
conclusion of the finest athletic festival we have seen for 


known under the name of woorari, or 











































in the forest, the Indian following. Ten minutes after- 
wards the animal lay at my feet, breathing it is true, but 
perfectly unable to move. When a small animal the size of 
the deer is struck in any part,of the body, where the cir- 
lation is rapid, its powers of running are limited to not more 
than three minutes. The limbs stiffen, the animal stops, 
trembles, and falls. All the voluntary museles cease their 
action, absolute paralysis sets in, and the heart ceases to 


beat.” 
oor 


HOME AGAIN! 
eas . 
WENTY-FIVE hundred trunks consigned to one Ex- 
press Company in asingle day! 

This is the number of pieces that, we are told, were 
brought to New York by the returning sojourners in moun- 
tain, seaside and fashionable watering place, the moment 
the first chilly zephyr from the northwest ushered in the 
autumn. And if so many trunks to one Company, how 
many to all the rest together? 

‘‘Homeward the swallows fly,” says the German poet. 
Even so do our fair ladies hie to their long deserted 
homes, and allina body, too, just like the little birds. 
What a flutter and fluster they make as they swoop down 
and settle among us! But why is this thus? Why do 
they all take wing at the same time? Why does one 
thought and one mind seem to animate the whole? Oh! 
it is ‘‘the, fashion,” we suppose! Is it the fashion then 
with the little birds? Quten Sabe? 

But the blessed little birds never? bring any trunks. 
Much as we delight to compare our returning dear ones 
with the swifter winged travelers, this mountain of trunks 
completely destroys the metaphor. The poetical allusion, 
or illusion, vanishes. 


Poor Dodd! careworn Dodd! Are you married? If so, 
do you, O Dodd, restrict the ladies of your family to a 
definite arbitrary minimum of trunks when they travel? 
Just suppose for an instant, that the gentler sex should be- 
come imbued with the Grange spirit and endeavor to dic- 
tate to the railroad and express companies regulations 
governing the transportation of their baggage! Com- 
bined with the farmers, what corporation could withstand 
their united pressure? 

Yet, welcome the returning trunks! They bring good 
cheer. Now gleams the light of the roseate smiles around 
the domestic hearth and festal board. Welcome the 
trunks! The croquet lawns will be gay with parti-colored 
costumes, the bridle paths of the Parks be enlivened by the 
fair equestrians; the theatres sparkle with vivacity, and all 
the familiar salons and fashionable resorts, long empty, 
once more be thronged by the devotees of pleasure. Wel- 
come the trunks! Their coming means that the enervating 
heats of summer are ended; that the cooler autumn in- 
vites our lady readers to the fields and groves, where we 
trust the Forest AND STREAM will be able to teach many 
@ pleasant lesson to those who enjoy our out door recrea- 


tion. 
<li abi 


THE GRAPHIC BALLOON. 
poo etre 

HILE our paper is on the press, the great balloon is 

advertised to be en route for Europe. For several 
days at the Capitoline grounds in Brooklyn it attracted 
thousands of curious spectators. As it lay on the ground, 
half inflated, and swaying at its moorings, it rose high in 
air above the enclosure, seeming like a living monster, ris- 
ing and falling on the atmospheric wave with pulsations so 
regular that twelve beats of the watch marked the intervals. 
It requires 400,000 cubic feet of gas to fill the balloon, and 
the inflation, through an eight inch pipe, occupies three 
hours. . A canvas tent held all the appliances of the expedi- 
tion—the lifeboat Chicago; the miniature canoe, the paper 
boat Donaldson; the carrier pigeons, the balloon car proper, 
the astronomical and meteorological instruments, the life- 
preservers, the water kegs that will serve as ballast, the an- 
chors, sails, ropes, hatchets, saws, buckets, and the details 
of the aerial household. 

Underneath the balloon will hang a rope car, distended 
by three rings. From the upper ring will hang cords hold- 
ing the car; the ropes suspending the paper boat, and ropes 
suspending the lifeboat. The car, which is a lattice of 
ropes, has a floor about twelve feet below the balloon, on 
which are chairs, a table, the mercurial and aneroid, barom- 
eters, sextants, and thermometers. In the paper boat, 
modeled after the Staten Island canoe club-boats, are a com- 
pass, sails, and a paddle. The lifeboat is one of Ingersoll’s 
best, with sleeping room below the deck for three, water- 
tight compartments, binnacle, compass, cooking furnace, 


oars, anchors, &c. 


Every evening during the week fire balloons were sent up 
as tests of the upper currents, and so far, at an estimated 
height of two miles, they have sailed off to the eastward. 
Upon the continuance of this eastern current the success of 
the expedition, and perhaps the lives of the aeronauts, de- 
pends. It becomes a serious matter now, this sailing away 
in space at the mercy of the winds that blow, with no 
secondary controlling or counteracting force whatever. It 
is much like launching an ingeniously contrived craft above 
the Falls of Niagara and trusting to fortuitous improba- 
bilities for successful preservation after the fearful leap is 
made; and yet the feat might be done. At best these ex- 
periments are a trifling with God-given life, and we feel 
that it would be better to start the big thing off on its mis- 


sion alone than to sacrifice these intrepid but foolish aero- 
nauts to misapplied science by sending them off with it. 
may be Wise to go, but we think he is wisest who stays at 
home. Yet if it must be, we can only join in wishing the 
atiempt the fullest success. 


It 


THE ADIRONDACK PARK. 
eagle 

i may probably devolve on the next Legislature to de- 

cide the question whether the Adirondacks will become 
a portion of the public domain. While we have been so 
lavish in granting whole sections of country—giving away 
at asingle stroke of the pen as much land as the area of 
England—to railroad companies, it might be wise to recall 
the old adage ‘‘that charity begins at home.” The Com- 
mission recommend the occupation of about 850,000 acres, 
or 18,850 square miles, situated upon the Hudson river side 
of the mountain divide which separates the head waters of 
that river from the streams flowing to the St. Lawrence. 
The Commission state that ‘‘this would be the approximate 
area which would be required for the purposes of a forest 
park, in case it should be determined that the preservation 
of the forests covering and protecting the sources of the 
Hudson is all that is necessary for that purpose.” Of these 
lands the State already owns nearly 40,000 acres, pertaining 
to the general und school funds. Most cogent are the argu- 
ments of the Commission. The principal and strongest is, 
that it is the water reservoir of the Hudson river, and that 
it influences the whole general climatology of the State. 
Not only do questions of navigation enter into the subject, 
but in a sanitary point of view such a reservation would be 
a perpetual retreat for those who dwell in the cities. In 
the United States such is the energy of the settler, who 
only necessarily looks to his own interest, that forests are 
cut down almost, as it were, in asingle day, and without 
some State interposition it is absolutely certain that in less 
than ten years three-quarters of all this section will be per- 
fectly denuded of trees. 

Legislatures are slowly but surely commencing to under- 
stand these matters, and our hope is, that the whole subject 
will be placed before thenr in a practical way. We do not 
urge here the tourist or hunting question. As much as the 
FoREST AND STREAM advocates the preservation of game, 
we would give it a secondary place, though the preserva- 
tion of the woods is the life of the game. Cut down these 
Adirondack woods and the lakes will dwindle into ponds, 
and the rivers into brooks, and then, when the ground is 
parched, when the rain does fall, will come those freshets 

. which will sweep away all man’s works on the borders of the 
streams. Then, exactly those capricious changes most det- 
rimental to man’s interests will be found. To-day the noble 
rivers will run dry; to-morrow a huge avalanche of water 
will tear down the channels. The right way for the Com- 
missioners to place it before our Legislature is to have them 
look at the preservation of the Adirondacks as a question 


of self-interest. 
~—saiecaonrsinnceigeliaeita asics 


OLD SHOTS. 


PORTSMEN of to-day, with their delicate sights, and 
the utmost nicety in the bore of their guns, are entirely 
ignorant of how well their ancestors used the fowling piece 
and rifle. Two centuries and more ago it must have not 
only required great accuracy of aim on the part of the 
sportsman, but, what is more difficult to explain, a contin- 
uance of aim. With guns and rifles of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a certain interval of time, and quite an appreciable. 
one, must have elapsed before the match or flint which 
brought the fire to the pan could communicate with the 
charge in the chamber of the piece. It is not impossible to 
suppose that the old marksman never knew precisely to a 
second when his piece would be discharged, and was forced 
to follow for acertain time with the muzzle of his piece 
the movement of the bird or animal. We hear of Josseleyn, 
in his voyage to New England in 1644, telling how a certain 
Mr. Hilton shot at the Pilhaunan which he styles as ‘‘the 
king of birds of prey in New England,” and how ‘Mr. 
Hilton, having made ready his piece, shot and brought 
her down to the earth as she was soaring aloft in the air.” 
Now here we have a sportsman of the time of Charles the 
First who must have shot a bird flying with a single ball; 
for from the size of the bird described, as frightening all 
the ducks and birds in the neighborhood, it was very prob- 
ably an eagle. We have evidences, too, that the Moors 
were quite good shots, for in 1637 one Alkaid Abdallah, am- 
bassador from Morocco to England, is quoted in the old 
chronicles ‘‘as being so good a marksman with his piece 
that he will shoot eight score at a mark as big as an English 
sixpence and hit it with a round bullet.” 

Good marksmen of to-day will allow that to hit a mark 
of this size at 160 feet is quite good practice. In the 
“Good News from New England” of 1621 there is an ac- 
count of some of the early English settlers going to Packa- 
nock, where lived the great Indian chief Massassoye, and 
how this good savage gave the Pilgrim fathers a kind of 
bread called maizian, and the spawn of shad, and in return 
for his hospitality Massassoye begged them to kill some of 
the crows which damaged his corn. ‘‘When one of our 
men,” says the account, ‘‘shooting one some fourscore 
yards off (eighty yards) and killing, they (the Indians) 
much admired it, as they did our shots on other occasions.” 
The same authority goes on to state that wanting a duck or 
a goose to make some pottage therewith, “I took a man with 
me and made a shot at a couple of ducks some six score off 
and killed one, at which the chief wondered.” 


we epee 

The ‘‘ Canadian Gentleman’s Newspaper and Spirit of the 
Times” is published at Toronto, and gives a valuable weekly 
resume of sporting intelligence throughout the Dominion of 
Canada. To gentlemen who are interested in Canadian turf 
matters this paper must be of essential service, as it is we’ 
believe, the only paper of the kind published in the Do- 
rainon.. ' -* 


mined to remove his tooth in the Indian fashion. 
ingly he bent down a sapling in the woods, lay down him. 
self and attached a stout cord to his tooth and to the sap- 
ling. Then he touched the spring, and the next he ‘knew he 
had jumped over a grove of about forty small trees and 
“was trying to get out of a small pond that he happened to 
light in. 


’ FOREST AND STREAM. 


INEFFICIENT PROTECTION OF RIVERS. 


Se ngat 

Professor Curtis, of New Haven, in another column, com- 
plains of the negligence or inefficiency of wardens upon the 
interior rivers of New Brunswick, and makes the statement, 
without qualification, that some of those persons who are 
appointed to guard and protect the rivers, actually wink at 
or countenance the destruction of salmon by netting and 
spearing to that extent that rod-fishing in the upper waters 
amounts almost to a nihility. His statements, we regret 
to say, are borne out by letters which we have already pub- 
lished iu this journal, as respects other rivers in Canada 
and Nova Scotia, over all of which overseers are appointed 
and paid to protect them from this most baneful description 
of poaching. 

Certainly, the beneficial results that have followed in the 
remarkable increase of salmon in rivers that have been 
efficiently protected, ought to stimulate the vigilance of the 
higher functionaries of the Canadian Government, and in- 
duce them to apply the penalty provided by law in all cases 
of dereliction, of which they must, assuredly, be cognizant. 
That there may be no plea of ignorance of these violations 
offered, by way of excuse, we shall forward copies of the 
FoREST AND STREAM, containing these letters, direct to the 
Hon. Peter Mitchell, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
at Ottawa. 

It is unjust and dishonorable to take the money of gen- 
tlemen, who pay liberally for their leases, as in the case of 
the Miramichi, while they secure nothing but emptiness in 
return for the time, trouble, and outlay of their vacation 
journeys. We shall no more assist the flourish of Canadian 
trumpets, until these abuses be corrected. Hitherto our 
words have been only those of praise and admiration for 


Canadian energy and efficiency. 
(pe 


Nova Scor1a.—Desolate Nova Scotia! She really seems 
literally and practically to be doomed. Blowing up of her 
mines in thespring ; fearful forest fires later on, and now 
the hurricane catastrophe, which has been almost unparal- 
leled in the history of storms, over such a comparatively 
small area. Cape Breton’s sea-board is lined with wrecks, 
and dead mariners on the sand tell the ghastly tale. The 
small towns and villages on both sides of the Bay of Fun- 
dy have suffered distressingly, and what the people are to 
do for food, &c., this coming winter, and in such a cli- 
mate, is beyond comprehension. We who have hunted 
and fished in Nova Scotia, who have enjoyed its hospital- 
ity, have learned to appreciate the good-heartedness of its 
inhabitants, Is there no way of showing, in a practical 
manner, this feeling other than by words ? 

——_—_=30g—_ -— 

‘* ADIRONDACK LiFe:” a LecturE.—We could hardly 
imagine a more interesting topic, when properly handled, 
than pleasing lectures drawn from forest and stream. Sub- 
jects of this character, have been mostly given to the pub- 
lic in book form; we therefore welcome the more popular 
method of lecturing, believing that it will further the ap- 
preciation of out-of-door-life. The Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
of Boston, a therough sportsman and pleasant writer, who 
is familiar with all the haunts of the ‘‘ wilderness,” will de- 
liver a lecture on the Adirondacks this winter. Lecturing 
committees would doubtless find here a topic of great in- 
terest and novelty, and likely to be appreciated by their 
audiences. 





——$——_$—__<90 $$ 

Lost CARRIER Picrons.—As the breeding and training 
of carrier pigeons is on the increase, and from stormy 
weather accidents frequently occur to the birds whilst fly- 
ing with messages, we should be very glad to advertise in 
our paper, free of cost, the announcement of any carrier 
pigeons that have come into the possession of our readers 
who may be desirous of returning them totheir owners. This 
method of gratuitous advertising is common in France, 
Belgium, and England, and it would give us pleasure if we 
were the means of restoring any lost birds to their owners. 
Any parties having strange birds will carefully describe 
marks, &c. 

———— $$ 0 ——$__$_—__—_—. 

As the winter terms of our colleges and universities are 
to commence this month, we would be thankful if the offi- 
cers of their athletic and boat clubs would report to us their 
plans for the future. It would please us to promote in 
any way within our power the development of gymnastic 
exercises and out-door recreation in our colleges through- 
out the country. As a member of the class of ’564 at Yale, 
and afterward at Amherst, we naturally have the interests 
of collegians at heart, and feel that we have some claim 
upon their consideration. 


ee np 9 pe 
—A committee of citizens have undertaken to improv 


the appearance of Washington’s headquarters at New 
burh, N. 
penses will be defrayed by private subscription. Tlie 
War Department at Washington promises co-operation. 
Secretary Belknap has ordered thirty cannon, ten Spanish, 
ten Mexican, and ten pieces taken from the confederates, to 
be sent there to be placed on the headquarters grounds. 


Y., now in a dilapidated conditition. The ex- 


$$$ 
—An economical Iowan, who had the tooth-ache, deter- 
Accord- 
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FISHERIES’ PROTECTION IN CANADA. 
oS 

INCE the inauguration of Confederation, the Do- 

minion Government has given a great deal of attention 
to sea and inland Fisheries, particularly to the latter, which 
previous to Confederation, were rapidly declining, owing 
to the wanton destruction of fish by persons who, for the 
sake of present gain, selfishly carried on a warfare which- 
seriously affected the interests of future generations. Un- 
der the efficient management of the Fisheries department, 
presided over by the Hon. Peter Mitchell, the Fisheries 
have been vigorously protected, and under tlie fostering 
care of the law are yearly becoming more and more valua- 
ble. For this alone the Government of Canada deserves 
well at the hands of the people. 

In order to make the fisheries still more valuable, the 
artificial propagation of fish has been resorted to, which 
has been so successfully carried on in France and England 
for years past. The example set by Canadians has awak- 
ened enterprising Americans to the great importance of ‘ 
the subject, and in this country also the artificial method 
is being carried on under the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment. We copy from the ‘‘ Union Advocate,” of New- 
castle, Miramichi, the following resume of Government 
operations in Canada, and respectfully suggest that the 
Government proceed without delay to extend its long con- 
templated supervision to the rivers of Nova Scotia, beforc 
they are totally depleted. We do not need any testimony 
to corroborate our own experience of the needs of the 
case, which are woefully pictured by a prominent gentle- 
man of,this city who spent five weeks in Nova Scotia 
this season. He says:‘‘I am satisfied that the netting and spear- 
ing which is carried on by the Indians and others with im- 
punity will utterly destroy the little fishing afforded by 
Gold river and other streams. A few years’ care and pro- 
tection extended over that section of Nova Scotia, and in 
fact throughout the Province, would be rewarded a thousand 
fold. With such attractions, in addition to the bracing 
climate and the really beautiful scenery, this coast might 


well command the patronage of summer tourists.” 

‘*Previous to confederation, 8S. Wilmot, Esq., of New- 
castle, Ontario, carried on the artificial process as an ama- 
teur, but when the Provinces became united, the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries secured the services of this gentle- 
man, who had met with considerable success in his pre- 
vious effcrts. Under his direction, the artificial propaga- 
tion of fish has become quite a success in Ontario, and we 
are pleased to know that the North is now to have the 
benefit of his valuable services, which in the past have 
been recognized mostsubstantially by societies formed for 
the promotion of Pisciculture in both England and 
France. 

Mr. Wilmot arrived here recently. The object of his 
visit is to select some eligible site for the erection of a 
salmon breeding establishment. The principal object of 
introducing this new industrial work in this section of the 
Dominion is, that the Miramichi river, once so famous for 
its great product of salmon, may by this artificial method 
of propagation be, if we may so term it, largely subsi- 
dized in its production. By so doing, the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries has again shown his usual sagacity in advan- 
cing the general interests of the Fisheries Department, 
not only in introducing this important work on the Mi- 
ee river, but alsoin other parts of the Dominion as 
well. 

The gentlemen referred to, after taking some time to 
thoroughly inspect the various brooks empiyjng into the 
Soutwest and Northwest branches of our river, has at last 
selected one about five miles distant from Newcastle, on 
the last named branch, just above the bridge on Stewart’s 
mill stream. This sight is represented by Mr. Wilmot as 
being a very eligible one, and well adapted for all pur- 7 
peers of an extensive fish breeding establishment. The 
arge and constant flow of water in the stream, with suffi- 
cient fall for the easy erection of dams—the-fine cove at 
its outlet—the proximity to our town— and its truly pic- 
turesque appearance, make it a charming spot, not only for 
the practical a on of the work, but also a very at- 
tractive one forthe lover of nature and the study of the g 
naturalist. , 

The above location, including the whole lot, has been 
purchased at @ very reasonable figure. Mr. Wilmot has 
let the contract for erecting the dams, and is on the eve of 
closing the contract for constructing the breeding house. 
This will bea building of considerable magnitude, and is 
intended to have somewhat of a commanding appearance, 
its size being about 67 x 27 feet. The lower story will be 
used wholly for artificial breeding purposes, whilst the 
upper flat will be fitted up for a comfortable dwelling for 
the person in charge. Though the season for its comple- 
tion is very limited, Mr. Wilmot’s great anxiety is to get 
it so far advanced as to be enabled to lay down a large num 
ber of salmon ova this autumn, in order that its beneficial ef- 
fect may be felt here as speedily as possible. When we 
consider the location, and the method to be adopted in dis- 
tributing the young fry after being hatched out, the site 
must commend itself to every intelligent inhabitant; for 
it is intended that the fruits of this establishment shall be 
distributed equally in all the various tributaries of our * 
river that can be approaehed. The modus operandi will be 
as follows: The parent fish will be procured at the most con- 
venient points on the river, just previous to spawning, and 
placed in the dam. So soon as they become matured for 
manipulation the ova will be taken, duly impregnated, and 
then placed in the breeding boxes; and when hatched out 
in the month of April or May, will be carried in barrels or 
cans of water in boats or scows, and towed up to the 
rapid parts of the various tributaries forming the Mirami- 
chiriver. The system —— in Newcastle, Ontario, is 
to carry the young fry hundreds of miles by railway, and 
it has been done most successfully, the losses in transporta- 
tion being very trifling indeed. How much more easily and 
safely, then, can the system of distributing young salmon 
be practiced here, where water conveyance will be resorted 
to, and where fresh supplies of pure water can be given to 
the young fish on their journey, which requisite is found 

almost le to procure whilst upon the 
railway cars. We therefore look forward to a successful 
result, for the interests of all concerned in the advance- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





ment of the great sources of wealth which the Miramichi 
river was intended by Providence to give man. 

Operations are also being carried on up the Restigouche 
river, and also at Gaspé. At the former place an establish- 
ment is now nearly completed, and will be in full working 
orded this fall. By referring to the Marine and Fisheries 
Report we find that the establishment is stituated on a beau- 
tiful mountain stream called ‘‘ Robertson’s brook,” which 
enters the Restigouche on its left bank, and about nine miles 
above the mouth of the Matapedia. It is a pretty, limpid 
pure stream, and is reputed to be never failing in its sup- 
ply of water. The breeding house is overlooked by Mr. 
Mowat, a very energetic and efficient officer. At 
Gaspt difficuties have arisen in procuring as eligible a 
stream as might be desired. But the difficulty Mr. Wil- 
mot thinks will be overcome, and he intends to start for 
that point at once, to finally locate and build an establis- 
ment there also. 





Slews from Abroad. 


TILL the bad reports. about the birds in England con 
tinue. Save in Wales, where grouse, though not 
plenty, are stated to be sound, the compiaints are univer- 
sal. The suggestion advanced by us in our last resume of 
foreign sporting matters seems to have been actually car- 
ried out. The Duke of Buccleuch, from the moors of Up- 
per Nithsdale, orders that not another feather shall be dis- 
turbed, and a very just mandate it is, and likely to be fol- 
lowed by many other true sportsmen. Think of the hu- 
miliation ! The Lord of the Manor, who was wont to dis- 
tribute yearly to his numerous London friends his two or 
three hundreds of juicy, toothsome grouse, is now -forced 
io buy his birds at 8 shillings a pair, in order to feed his 
famished guests at his own table. « This dearth of game has 
its effect, too, on the English larder. At Leadenhall Mar- 
ket, on the 12th of last month, grouse were scarce at 22 
shillings a brace, and even at the close of the month were 
selling at exorbitant prices. Of course, the whole matter 
of grouse will be, before long, worked up in true ponderous 
sritish form, and an encyclopedia on grouse will be forth- 
coming. Then will it be found out that it was not the 
entozow in cacti (worms) Which made grouse so scarce, but 
the general and indiscriminate slaughter of prior years. 
The arms have surpassed the birds. Grouse driving, bat- 
tues in general, use of sham hawks to keep birds down to 
the ground, and kid glove and eau de cologne shooting gen- 
erally, will be decried in true, straightforward English of 
the bluntest and tersest character. If our English friends 
cannot shoot at home, they are seeking other fields of sport. 
To-day exactly is the opening of the Baden Grand Internation- 
al Pigeon Shooting-match. It is under the august patronage 
ofan English Duke and some two foreign Princes. Though 
a Duke of Hamilton and a Prince of Rohan may combine, 
and to the aristocratic eclut of the thing add the more ma- 
icrial effect of a 5,000 franc prize, we think the time is not 
far distant, when all pigeon matches will be considered as 
the relics of a barbarous age. 

As nothing can be satisfactorily arranged in England 
without copious feasting, our English friends had a most 
pleasant anniversary dinner to commemorate the founda- 
tion of the Brighton Aquarium Company, now one year 
old. It was unfortunate that Mr. Buckland was not pres- 
ent, but Mr. Octopus Lee did the honors, and doubtless 
Mr. Sala was-+as funny as the circumstances could allow. 
An American gentleman present, in answering a toast given 
to the health of visitors, spoke feelingly of the merits of 
ihe Torteg (so Mr. Buckland writes it), and Mr. Buckland 
asks, ‘‘ Who can tell what a ZYortog is?’ Tautoga Ameri- 
cane is the proper name, O most distinguished English Ich- 
thyologist ! a real Roman fish, as his name denotes, as far 
as the toga goes ; a very good fish to catch and to eat. But 
whilst talking of eating, has France so fully developed 
hippophagy, that Lutecia cannot now do without, as a lux- 
ury, What once she was forced to gnaw when starving ? 
In 1872, Parisians ate 9,725 horses, 866 asses, and 51 mules, 
the total quantity of horse-flesh devoured being 2,408,076 
pounds. We wonder if a Mustang would not have a su- 
perior gamey flavor ? Suppose Delmonico should give us 
a Macedvine de Mustang of General Custer’s killing 24 

But to return to England. All the great London cricket 
matches are ended, though Surrey and Sussex, Kent and 
Dorset, Royal artillery and engineers, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, are wielding bats and teppling over the stumps 
throughout rural England. But move aside, all ye-gallant 
gentlemen athletes, and give place to the brave ladies of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. There.has been a grand 
archery meet of ladies, at Dublin. Number of arrows, 
four dozen at sixty yards, and two dozen at fifty yards. 
Sir A. Guiness gave the siiver cup. Then they have been 
shooting, too, at Newby, at Hove, and Porvis Castle, and at 
Birkenhead, and in several matches where gentlemen and 
ladies contested for the prizes, mostly the gentler sex have 
won. Ifthe Forest AND STREAM has a mission, it is to 
reproduce this beautiful sport in the United States. Per- 
haps it is too late for this season, but next year we hope to 
hear from many a grassy lawn, the twang of the bow-string 
and the hurtling of the grrow. Toxopholitic sport must be 


a la mode. 
—— 


—A correspondent of tne Cincinnati Citizen gives the fol- 
lowing description of the fish jewelry which Denmark con- 
tributes to the Vienna Exposition: 

‘*This jewelry is made exclusively of the bones and 
scales of. fish. ‘t is just as dear as if it was made or 
gold, and it is highly esteemed by the ladies of Copenha- 

n. Itis in many respects the most beautiful class of 

né work we have seen. There are’ earrings, bracelets and 
crosses; made of fine delicate fish_ bomes, white as the’ 
driven snow,-and carved fine as gossamer web, and émbossed 


. 











| win beautiful bright red and crimson fishes’ scales. 
There are also large cases of fish jewelry, such as knives; 
forks, spoons, ladles, etc., comvad in the most exquisite 
patterns out of fishes’ bones and ornamented with fishes’ 
scales.” 





pin aspect 
—As sheoting tigers is now among the fine arts, the best 
authorities state that baiting him with a calf or a goat is all 
nonsense. He. will no more come to it, than an elephant 
fter a single blackberry. What he wants is a whole bul- 
lock to tempt him. Then shooting him from a hole is de- 
clared to be risky, as he can jump down into the hole after 
you. The only way to bag him, is -to shoot from a plat- 
form, in case you can tole him on, because he cannot climb 
after you, and about fifteen feet is the limit of his spring. 
His familiar name among India officers is ‘‘ old stripes.” 
md lige thes 
— The French war indemnity was 5,000,000,000 of francs ; 
interest on same for two years, 300,000,000 ; keep of Ger- 
man troops, 273,637,000 ; requisitions, 327,581,000 ; value 
of objects taken without requisition, 254,172,000 francs ; 
war contribution levied on Paris, 200,000,000, making, in 
all, the neat total of 6,673,811,009 francs. As the average 
value of a day’s labor in France is not more than thirty-six 
cents, it is not difficult to count how many days’ labor it 
would take to pay this enormous sum. 


Che Horse 


SCIENCE IN FORMER 
TIMES. 
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and the Course. 


VETERINARY 


From a Blue-book lately published by the English Patent 
Oftice, containing accounts of all ancient inventions, relat- 
ing to farriery and veterinary matters, we make some brief 
extracts :— 

“No great antiquity can be boasted for the science of 
veterinary medicine. Ancient nations seem_to have paid 
little or no attention to the medical treatment of their do- 
mestic animals. Valuable as the horse was, they neces- 
sarily expended great care upon the preservation of his 
health, but we cannot discover that they used any remedies 
to cure an animal once diseased. The well-known work of 
Xenophon (Jppiche Treatise on Horses) contains many pre- 
cepts that might with advantage be studied by horse own- 
ers of our own time, but he gives no directions for the care 
or treatment of the horse during sickness. Hippocrates 
wrote a treatise on equine disorders, Columella (early part 
of first century) and Vegetius (end of fourth century) both 
wrote on the same subject. 

‘‘But more ancient records relating to the matter seem 
entirely wanting, and even the above, as might be expected, 
show extreme ignorance. In searching into the early his- 
tory of any art, we are almost certain to find very ancient 
record of it among the Chinese. So it was with veterinary 
medicine. The late Professor Sewell, in one of his ad- 
dresses to the Royal Veterinary College, said that he had 
been shown by Professor Huzard, in Paris, a Chinese work 
on the subject, with colored plates. The date of it was 
uncertain, but it was probably not less than 5,000 years old. 

‘During medieval times the art was in an equally 
low state, and entirely abandoned to farriers. The prac- 
tice of medicine as applied to human subjects was rough 
and barbarous enough, and that by which horses were 
treated was even more cruel. Many very barbarous opera- 
tions were recommended in old French works. At length 
the assistance rendered by the dissection of animals to the 
progress of medicine in general, received most notice. 
Amongst the early veterinary inquirers of note were Ruelli, 
Solleysel, and Lafosse, whose works are mentioned in the 
list appended to this book; contemporary with the last- 
named was a Spanish author who wrote on glanders—a dis- 
ease said to have been brought by*Columbus from America 
In England, Snape, Gibson and Bartlett (in or after the 
times of Charles I1.), were the first names of note. But it 
was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that any 
great improvement was effected. France then took the 
lead. A farm near Lyons was converted into a school in 
1761, and Bourgelat appointed professor. Three years after 
this, in 1764, a larger school was opened at Alfort, near 
Paris, and since then another at Toulouse. Other countries 
followed the example. In 1792 the London Veterinary Col- 
lege was established, chiefly through the exertions of an 
agricultural society at Odiham, in Hampshire. 

“Going back to the most ancient known records of civil- 
ization, the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, we are un- 
able to discover any indication of the use of a protection 
for the horse’s foot. Considering the number of horses de- 
lineated in the Egyptian paintings and the Assyrian sculp- 
tures, and the minuteness of detail that especially charac- 
terizes tlie artists of these ancient monuments, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that any horse-shoe was in use without its 
being represented, not only occasionally, but frequently. 
No such representation has yet been found, and we may 
consequently conclude that horse-shoes were not known to 
those ancient nations. 

‘Similar researches amongst Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties go to show that horse-shoes proper were unknown to 
the classical peoples. Horse-sandals ‘of various sorts were 
used as a temporary protection for the foot, but the plan of 
nailing a metal plate on the hoof appears not to have been 
used at all. Mr. Fleming is of opinion, and the arguments 
he brings forward seem nearly, if not quite, conclusive, that 
the inventors of horse-shoes are to be looked for amongst 
the Teutonic or Celtic nations of the north: The Gauls 
shod their horses, so did the ancient Britons, so did the 
Scandinavians. It even has been suggested that a princi- 
pal part of the Druid’s office was connected with smiths’ 
and farriers’ work. 

‘‘In medizeval times the position of the mareschal, or far- 
rier, became a very important one. During the age of chiv- 
alry there was nothing degrading in noblemen shoeing their 
own horses, and the mareschal was held to be on a footing 
of equality with the chamberlain, falconer, and other house- 
hold officer8 of a court. Horse-shoeing was then as univer- 
sal asnow. Pictures of knights and cavaliers always repre- 
sent the horses as shod, and -allusions. to the practice of 
shoeing frequently occur in middle-age-writers. - _ 

. “Strangely. enough,. very little. difference _is discernible 










between the most ancient shoes and the most modern. Of 
course some very old shoes are of the roughest workman- 
ship, but as soon as the art of working in iron was brought 
to a state of comparative perfection, we see shoes exactly 
resembling those in present use. Numerous as have been 
the inventions for improved shoes, none of them have been 
found sufficiently successful to obtain general favor. Over 
and over again the same inventions have been brought out, 
tried, and cast aside, to reappear as new 2 few years later 
on, and we still use much the same shoes as those with 
which William the Conqueror’s horses were shod at Hasi- 
ings. 


The Fashion stud farm stables at Trenton, New Jersey 
were burned last week with eleven horses out of the nine 
teen which it contained. Among the horses burned were 
two road mares belonging to General Grant; Lapier a valua- 
ble animal belonging to Mr. Butterworth of Philadelphia; ~ 
a large bay horse owned by the same gentleman; a fine 
stallion belonging to Mr. Hutchinson; Henry B. belonging 
to William H. Dobie, valued at $4,000, and five other 
horses. The following horses were saved: Goldsmith Maia, 
Lucy, Roslyn, Hotspur, and California mare. 

The following horses were also burned: Lizzie Perry, 
owned by Edward Perry, and a black horse from Bethle- 
hem Pa. Lapier was valued at $10,000. The stallion 
belonging to William Hutchinson, valued at $6,000. 


New ENGLAND Fair. Grounps.—The races ut the New 
England Fair Grounds, Boston, September 3, 4, and 5, were 
witnessed by 20,000 people, notwithstanding the rain inter- 
fered much with the programme. Some fair time was 
made, Climax and Dustin Jim being among the victors. 

GosHEN Park Assocratron—Sept 3.—The second day’s 
trotting attracted a large crowd. Purse, $500 for running 
horses. Landlord’s Purse, John Brougham’s bik. g. Gerald 
won. Time, 1.484, 1.49. 

Second race. Purse $1,000 for horses that never beat 
2:40. Three horses started. W.E. Week’s Goldie won tie 
three last heats. Time 2:41, 2:414, 2:44. 

Third race. Purse $1,000, for horses that had never 
beaten 2:33. Four horses started. A. Fleek’s s. m. Lady 
Emma won. Time 2:33, 2:32, 2:354. 


September 4. Third day. Handicap hurdle race. Purse 
$500; about one mile anda half over six hurdles. Five ~ 


horses started, and was won by J. Boughram’s s. g. lic- 
venge. Time 3:44. 

Trotting. Purse $1,000, for horses that had never beaten 
2:50. Mile heats; best three in five, in harness. Nineteen 
horses started, eighteen of which were distanced during 
the race. N. Jenning’s b. g. George Miller won. Time 
2:394, 2:34, 2:304. 

FLEETWOOD Park, September 5. Purse $100 for horses 
that had never beaten 2:50; mile heats, best three in five, 
in harness. Ten entries. Five horses were distanced; C. 
Heinzell’s b. g. Central Boy won in three straight heats. 
Time 2:48, 2:46, 2:54. 

Sweepstakes $400; mile heats; best three in five, in har- 
ness; catch weight. A. Bourett’s b. m. Marie Louise won, 
2:50, 2:50, 249. 

DEERFOOT PARK, Brooklyn, L. I. September 8.—Matcl 
of $200; mile heats; best three in five; between Roger's 
Honest Abe in harness, and Willliam’s Unexpected,to wagon, 
Honest Abe won. Second match. for $500; McMahon’, 
George, to wagon, Thom’s Slippery Dick in harness. George 
won. Time, 2:40; 2:42, 2:48. ; 

—Colonel Russell, the owner of the stallion Fearnaugit, 
which died recently, has bought the celebrated horse Smug- 
gler, brought from Kansas, and which recently astonished | 
the horse men at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, by trotting 
three consecutive heats in 2:19}, 2:19%, 2:21. The price is 
understood to be $50,000. 

—The recent fire at the Fashion Stud Farm, near Fren- 
ton, N. J., was very disastrous, and men have beeu em- 
ployed in burning the remains of the burned horses, <A 
man that Budd Doble had discharged a few days previous, 
is strongly suspected of having set fire to the stables. Pres- 
ident Grant lost a number of filies, and set great value on 
them, as he had raised them himself, and would not have 
parted with them for any money. There were 135 horses, 
including stallions and brood mares, on the farm before 
the fire broke out. Fortunately, the most prominent and 
valuable of the lot were saved. The owner intends erect- 
ing a large and handsome stable on the old site. 
on ee 
THE PILLARS OF TATTERSALL’S. 

DMIRAL Rous and Sir Joseph Hawley are state pil 

lars in this aristocratic republic. Their word upon a 
of point honor or upon arule of the ring carries with it all the 
force of law to thousands who know them only as the 
great twin brothers of the turf. You can read nothing in 
the face of a thoroughbred man of the turf except perfect 
self-possession, shrewd intellect, and a will of iron; and 
you may pick these men out in the subscription room at a 
glance from the crowd who are purchasing their experience 
at the expense of their ancestral oaks, and perhaps of some- 
thing more. Here is one of these neophytes of the ring— 
a companion of princes, the son of a Minister of Cabinet 
rank, with the blood of an Eastern Emperor in his veins. 
He is booking a bet ef 100 to 1 to a youth with the down 
still on his cheeks, the son of one of the most illustrious of 
the Crimean heroes; and close by, in the centre of a 
group of bookmakers and aristocratic ‘‘legs,” stands a 
young man—still, probably on the sunny side of thirty— 
who will tell you with the utmost nonchalance that he has 
sold an estate to a city man for £300,000, to square up his 
book and to fight the ring. He is. the representative of a 
long line of mailed barons who fought under the walls of 
Jerusalem, at Cressy and at Agincourt—statesmen and 
warriors who in their time administered government and 
war with more than the capacity of Richelieu; and he is 
noueing himself with the presumptuous hope in these 
piping days of peace itis his destiny to add one more ex- 
ploit to the aceievements of his race by breaking the Ring. 











Ee 
—The following named gentlemen have been elected Di- 
rectors of the Jerome Park Villa Site and Improvement 
Company for the ensuing year : 
Francis Skiddy, Leonard W. Jerome, August Belmont, 
Lawrence R. ‘Jerome, A. C-’Monson, William Constable, 
and William H::Anthon. At a subsequent meeting of the 
Directors. Frencis Skiddy was: elected President of the 
Board; William -H, Anthon, Secretary, and A, C.-Monsgn,. .. 











































































































Sea and River Sishing. 


GAME FISH IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 


eae 
Bluetish, ( Zemnodon saltator.) ” Striped Bass, (Labrax lanegtus,) 
Land-locked Salmon, (sa/mo Gloveri. Black Bass, (Centrarchus fasciatus. 
Trout, (Salmo fontinalis.) Maskinonge. 
ct tigate 

We have most. favorable reports of the black-bass fish- 
ing in the upper Potomac river, of great catches of fish all 
along its course that run up to six pounds in weight some- 
times, and all the result of the most judicious system of 
restocking depleted streams that was inaugurated only a 
few years ago. At Little Falls, eight miles above Wash- 
ington City, fine-sport has been enjoyed. all - through the- 
season, and will continue until-the ice begins to-make. It 
ina beautiful drive up there from town; or one-can jump 

iboard a steam tug that plies on the canal, and soon reach 
his destination. At Great Falls ten miles further from the 
head of the aqueduct that supplies Washington with water, 
the fishing is still better; and at Harper’s Ferry, mouth of.- 
the Shenandoah better yet. The last named points are not 
quite ss accessible as Little Falls, which accounts for the 
greaicr amount of fish. At each locality are sporting 
houses for guests, where bait is furnished and tackle, if 
desired, At Great Falls the bed of the river is much filled 
with gréat boulders, and the fishing is all done from the 
shore. At other places boats are anchored in the stream to 
enable the angler to get better casting room. Use small 
minnows for bait, a medium-sized hook, with rod and reel. : 
ii will pay our anglersto run downto Washington for 
three days. 
the time by loafing around the Capitol. 

Of striped bass (sea fish) we have writen at length in 
our two previous numbers. The fishing has been fair 
among the islands off Massachusetts and along the east end 
of Leng Island, but we hear of no great catches such as 
we herewith append. It is the seore of a single day’s 
fishing at Pasque Island made by Jacob L. Dodge on July 
i7th, 1868. The figures given specify the individual 
weights: 

40 —37—33—32—27—24— 22 202018 17 15— 1515 
14—1414—13—13—_11—_11—_10 8 8total 451 pounds. 

This must have been a hard day’s work for Jacob, and 
would have astonished Peter as well as James, and John, 
‘“who also went a fishing.” On the 17th of September, 
1869, Mr. J. B. Dunlap caught at the same place a bass 
that weighed sixty-two pounds. 

Here is a feather in the sea-side hat of Mrs. T. E. Triplet, 
whom may the propitious fates forever serve! She took a 
bass on the 23rd of August just past, 1873, at Pasque 
Island, that weighed thirty. and one-half pounds. The 
powers this lady has displayed in bringing such’ noble 
vame to hand should excite the emulation of all the fair 

ex who go down to the sea in ships, or in railway cars and 
steamboats, 

As respects blue and bass fishing there seems to 
have been a /ietus for both fish and anglers lately. The 
fish ceased biting altogether for a time, and jolly yachtmen 
rigged out their outriggers in vain. But within a few days 
past some boats have made a fair showing, and the advent 
of a large run of fish is confidently anticipated day by day. 
The market fishermen have on occcasion taken good fares 
of bonita and king-fish. By the way the indefatigable 
Genio C. Scott took eighty-two king-fish outside of Rocka- 
way beach a week ago, which was unusual luck. We met 
him onthe morning of his success, he with his:bait and his 
tackle, and we with our central fire shot gun, and promised 
to exchange tio of our snipe for one of his king-fish- when 
the day’s sport was over; but as we went home early in the 
day, we lost the opportunity of clinching the bargain. 

The most convenient place for Brooklynites to obtain 
boats for a day’s fishing is at Canarsie; for New York- 
ers at Jersey city. There is excellent bass and weak fish- 
ing at times on the Jersey Flats, and down at the Narrows, 
and out at Rockway Beach. Among the rocks in the vicin- 
ity of Hell Gate, East river, is a favorite resort for some 
anglers. Boats can be hired at the Club House, Jersey 
City, at and opposite Mott Haven, New Yorkgat the Penny 
Bridge, Brooklyn, and at Canarsie landing; the terminus of 
the East New York Railway. There are over sixty boats 

and forty yachts constantly on hire at the last named lo- 
cality. Rockaway Beach is eight miles from Canarsie, 
and can be reached by a steamboat three times a day—10 
A.M. and 1 and 4P. M. We know of no better place 
for fitting out or for temporary sojourn than Canarsie. 
The Bay View House there has a piazza that incloses it en- 

’ tirely on three stories. For striped bass, and, indeed, for 
nearly all kinds of sea fish worth catching, use a stout two 
jointed plain bamboo rod, a reel, anda stout line with 
a float, the whole costing some $12. If the reader never 
attempted to cast for bass, let him take his friends out in a 
decked boat when he goes and when he is ready to cast 
send them all below; then. he will catch his hook in no- 
body’s ear but his own, and bang nobody’s head but his 
with the leaden plummet he uses for a sinker, .when he 
swings it around for an elegant effort. A novice, however, 
will bear some instruction in this practice. It beats throw- 
ing cogged dice ‘‘all hollow.” ‘Use shedder crabs or clams 
for bait. . 
~Qne excursion which we wonder is seldom .taken. is 
by the 11 o’clock night boat for New Haven. Youreach New- 
Haven at daylight and have the day before you, returnitig 
the second night by boat which leaves New Haven at 11. 
o’clock, Thus the angler looses but one day from business’ 
and enjoys two nights of refreshing rest. At New-Hayen; * 


+ pew < 


When they are tired of fishing, they can pass . 
































FOREST AND STREAM. 





one has choice of localities and sports. The steam- 


boat landing is within a few rods of the East. Haven 
marshes where snipe abound. On the hills wild pigeons 
abound in their season, and quails also. On the ridge that 
joins the East and West Rock, quail are found in considera- 
ble numbers, and on the West Haven side is a series of salt 
water flats that extend for several miles. These of course 
are much hunted. Butitis of fishing we were speaking. 
Savin Rock or Light House Point are within an hou?’s 
drive by carriage, and both afford good fishing, while by 
the Shore Line Railroad a few minutes ride by the early 
train will place the angler at Branford, Double Beach, Stony 
Creek, Guilford, the Thimble Islands, and other places 
long known as tip-top fishing grounds for black fish, sea bass, 
weak fish, lobsters, &c., and now provided with hotels and 
boarding houses of all classes and every style of preten- 
sion. The charges are trifling, and the trip perhaps the 
most enjoyable and likely to be the most profitable of any 
immediately accesslble to New Yorkers. 


A letter from the Saranac ,Lakes,‘of September Ist, says 
that there are many people still in the ‘‘ Wilderness,” but 
they are not enjoying the same degree of sport as in days of 
yore. We quote literally: ‘‘Raquette river abounds in 
dead pickerel, and no trout can be taken at their usual 
places of resort.” 

A gentleman writes to us from Jordan river, Shelburne 
county, Nova Scotia, offering to sell us two live moose. 
By the way we have ®ix of these animals now at our dis- 
posal, of both sexes and various ages. He says in his 
letter: 

‘‘Don’t imagine the Nepigon is the only place where 
trout can be caught. I can leave home any day and re- 
‘turn in the evening, spring or fall, and bring from thirty 
to forty pounds of trout, large ones, but not eight pound 
trout;-about four pounds is the largest. September is our 
best month for sport. That is for trout and moose. Sal- 
mon fishing is good from the last of February, until the 
1st of June. I have killed with the rod and fly in one 
day’s fishing, morning and evening, twelve salmon from 
ten to thrirty-one and one-half pounds. This Nova Scotia 
is a good Province for game, but we have but little time to 
indulge: it.” 

D. H. Fitzhugh, of Bay City, Michigan, took two hun- 
dred grayling in Hersey river, of that State, last month. 
We hope to receive full particulars of this new game fish 
and his capture for publication in our next number. 

Strange how the Chicago Daily Tribiine should get up 
a French fish story. It talks of a carp 375 years old who 
was young in the reign of Francis first (circa 1515). Think 
too of his having been bought for 1700 francs in 1871, and 
to have béen eaten up, not by a Prussian, but by a pike! 
Residence of the carp Chantilly. Mr. Frank Buckland has 
some trouble in swallowing this fish story; as for ourselves 
we are forced to reject it entirely. 

—— —~e 
WHAT BECOMES OF THE FISH. 


eee ails 
To THE EpiToR OF THE SPRINGFIELD UNION: 

About three miles east of Springfield there has been for years a large 
rookery—or heronry perhaps it had better be called—where jhundreds of 
night heron have congregated and reared their young annually. This 
bird is a wonderful fisherman; he fishes in the night and carries his own 
light on his breast; so he just wades into the pond or shallow stream, and, 
by the light of this strange ‘torch, seizes his prey as they approach, at- 
tracted by its rays. They are great gormandizers and require a large 
amount of food, as they bolt it whole. They are not given to economy, 
for they kill and carry away to their young vast numbers of fish too large 
for them to swallow, and large ‘quantities are found at their rookery. 
Last year, while some parties were out to shoot {specimens for our Tax- 
idermist, Mr. Horsford, they foundJbaskets of fish from the Wilbraham 
ponds and brooks,—trout, perch, pickerel, etc. There was formerly a 
large heronry just east of thezone mentioned above,“between the ponds in 
Wilbraham, but the swamp was cleared and the birds had to move their 
quarters. A large heronry was broken upin Agawam, a year or two since; 
also one below Hartford, near the Connecticut rive®. Since I commeiiced 
thix article I have learned that a large herony has been discovered in Lud- 
low the present season. I believe the one east of this] city has been 
oroken up this spring. I have dicated some of the habits of the night 
heron, let me give them more in detail: They are nocturnal, never mov- 
ingin the day time, and hence the difficulty of finding them; they are 
gregarious, living and breeding in large communities; they seek the most 
secluded and inaccessible swamps in the neighborhood of ponds and shai- 
low streams; they live almost exclusively on fish, but sometimes gobble 
up youmg chickens, and young birds fall a prey to their capacity. Prof. 
Horsford informs me that he has found in the stomach of a night heron a 
chicken as large as a pigeon. Now, the conclusion from the above facts 
is, that the night heron is catching all the smaller fish from our ponds 
and shallow streams. Trout, pickerel and perch are growing scarcer 
every year owing to this nocturna! fisher and I would respectfally suggest 
to the owners of trout fisheries the necessity of providing a grating screen- 
ing for their race-ways, to prevent the nightly depredations of this terrible 
enemy to fish breeding. Esvecially is this necesssary as trout always 
seek shallow water at night. I would also suggest to sportsmen the neces- 
sity of destroying these lawless fishermen. 

S. W. HamMonp. 


ote 





A disagreeable discovery has been made in Fifeshire, which tends to 
destroy all confidence in fish, who appear to be {quite as unscrupulons as 
retail tradesmen with regard to their own weights and measures. It 
seems from the account given by the Dundee Advertiser that one day last 
week a Pittenween fishing boat put into the Dysart laden with skate, ling 
and cod. One of the cod, of enormous size, was purchased by a ship 
carpenter who lives in a neighbouring village. On the fish being cut open, 
the stomach was found to be so exceedingly heavy that the carpenter was 
iuduced by curiosity to open it, and to his astonishment found that it con- 
tained an ironfmallet upwards of six pounds{in weight. This article now 
lies at the building yard where the carpenter is employed, and is an object 
of great curiosity to large numbers of persons who come to inspect it. The 
mallet is worth about seven shillings and sixpence, and the carpenter is 
satisfied that in purchasing the codjhe made agood bargain; but if, 


instead of a useful fand marketable article, the fish had stuffed itself 


with heavy. rubbish to increase its weight, its purchaser would have suf- 


fered a serious loss. In the meantime, it must be admitted that since the 
day of the prophet Jonah no more singular instance of the voracity of fich 
has been recorded than the case of this cod, captured by the Pittenween 
fishermen. Indeed, nine big fish out of ten would infinttely preter swal- 
lowing a prophet to swallowing an iron mallet, -- ~ : tin ~4 
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Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR SEPTEMBER. 








Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red. Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola.) Pinnated Grouse, Zefrao Cujo.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbellus,; Curlew, Numenius Arquata.) 
Esquimaux Curlew, Wumenius bo- Sandpipers, Tringine.) 
realis.) Willets, 

Plover, Charadraius.) Reed or Rice Birds, Dolichonyx« oriz- 
Godwit, Limosine.) évon. 
Rails, Rallus Virginianus.) 

Wild fowl generally after 15th September, and Ruffed Gronse also’in 


many States. 
indeed eae 


(Under the head of “Game, and Fishin Season” we can only specify in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could dono less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legisiation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the lawe of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our atternpts to assist them 


will only create confusion.) 


Just at this season one of the finest shooting grounds to 
be found anywhere, is in the vicinity of the Bay Chalew:, 
in New Brunswick. By taking railway to St. John. and 
thence 108 miles to Shediac, connection can be made by the 
Gulf Port steamers with Dalhousie, which is near the 
mouth of Restigouche river. All through the month of 
September, the marshy and grassy islands that fill the river 
swarm with wild geese and other water fowl, and in what 
is known as Eel river, which is but twelve miles drive from 
Dalhousie, curlew, brant, snipe, ducks, and «eese, and nu 
merous other varieties: of wild fowl abound. The place is 
accessible by a wagon road, and canoes and Indians ean be 
always had at Dalhousie, if not on the spot. It ahounds 
with suitable feed, and here the birds tarry long in their 
migrations southward to the waters of the Chesapeake and 
the sounds ef North Carolina. The shooting is equal to 
that found later in the places last named. The journey can 
be made in three days from New York via Bangor‘and the 
European and North American Railway, and the cost of a 
fortnight’s trip should not exceed $75, all expenses in - 
cluded. The climate of September and October is deligist- 
ful, though liable to be interrupted by storms. Moreover, 
whenthe migratory birds have departed, other resources 
remain, for the sportsman is here upon the outskirts of the 
finest game country on the Atlantic. Here area million 
and a quarter acres of primitive forest, traversed by many 
streams navigable for canoes, and abounding with moose, 
caribou, bears, pheasants, beaver, and various kinds of fur 
bearing animals. 


A arty of gentlemen, including Henry L. Brevoort, 
Esq., of New York, started for this region last week to 
call moose, intending to return 1st October. They went 
by railway t6 Woodstock, New Brunswick, and thence by 
stage via Grand Falls to the mouth of the Grand river, 
whence they took batteaux and veyageurs up the stream 
| fifteen miles to the portage. At this point they find canoes 
and Indians that have been sent to them from the lower 
Restigouche, whose waters are reached by a portage of » 
mile and a half. Descending some twenty-five or thirty 
miles they reach the heart of the hunting territory. Our 
readers will some day be favored with an account of their 
experiences. é 





Now, «as regards grouse shooting, some of our sporting 
friends make themselves almost ridiculous. Every day men 
who ought to know, waste sixpence (they always enclose a 
three cent stamp for answer, which is proper,) by asking us, 
‘where shall we ge to shoot grouse?” Why hang it, man, 
‘go West.” Sportsmen of Wisconsin generally go to lowa; 
residents of Minnesota usually cross over into Wisconsin, 
and Iowa men always go to Illinois. There is no ‘ chick- 
en” ground like Illinois—unless you except Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. In Illinois; Iowa, and Wisconsin, 
you can drive an empty wagon at daylight out into the 
scrub-oak prairie, and bring it back at night filled with 
birds. At certain periods of the year we have seen them 
sell at five cents apiece in market—when buyers could be 
found. In those times a bird is worth just the price of a 
cartridge. To speak point blank, there is no species of 

| game, except wild fowl and buffalo, so abundant in America 
asthe pinnated grouse. All through the prairies wagon 
trails lead out to sundryjpoints, and any fine day in Septem 
ber or October the teamster can whistle his lonesome way 
along, and sitting in his wagon knock over the fowl as they 
rise from the edge of the road. It is no trick to do it either: 
for the birds just get up quietly and fly ina straight line 
over the tops of the scrub a few rods and then settle down. 
No use tosend a dog in for them, for you have only to joe 
on a bit, and let your horse put up another bird from the 
road. It is all very well to work a dog, but two men can 
beat the bush with all the success one could desire. We 
don’t intend to mislead our eastern friends by inducing 
them to believe that game lies around promiscuously, waiting 
to be put into the bag, for grouse are like other birds—on 


some days they are more plenty than on others, and they ° 


seem to have their choice of ground. But if any one thinks 
we exaggerate, let him sfep into Washington market and 
he will learn from the dealers in game that tens of thous-- 
ands of birds are brought to this city every year. 


We read of early shooting, and the putting up of coveys of 
birds, and men boast of knocking over three at a shot as 
they arise from the stubble fields. Doubtless, on occasions 
we should follow suit, if we had a gun in hand; but we 
don’t fancy this practice of knocking over coveys, for it 
means that the birds are still young and under the wing of 


the hen. Later, they scatter, and are found singly most 


frequently. ‘They are thus wilder’ and iffy | 
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and it takes more of a practitioner to make them ‘‘ come.” 

For effective shooting use twelve bore gun, three and a 
half drachms powder, and No. 8 shot, if the birds are-in 
covey. If scattered, use 4 drachms powder and No. 7 shot. 
We defer to the opinion and experience of experts in this 

respect, however, and if any one can write us a better pre- 
scription and tell his ‘‘ wherefore,” we await his pleasure. 
As to locality, we think that one of the best that are acces- 
sible is back of Prescott, in Wisconsin, between the Missis- 
sippi and the ‘‘ Big Woods;” but never mind about localities; 
only ‘“‘go West,” and ask the first man you meet and he 
will put you on the scent. 

By the way, why do our friends out West speak of these 
pinnated grouse as “‘ prairie hens” and ‘‘ prairie chickens?” 
This may be vernacular, but it is nonsense. Don’t do it any 
more. 

—Abram Remsen, Hank Smith, and his brother, knocked 
over two hundred birds last week at Ruffle Bar, in Canarsie 
Bay. They included snipe, plover, pollies, quawks, et id 
omne genns, On other days, however, parties who went to 
the same spot with great expectations returned with empty 
bags. The birds in the bay shift their ground frequently, 
being frightened from point to point by the gunners. At 
high water is the best time to hunt them, as the tall grass 
is overflowed and they can find less cover. 

—Our reports of woodcock shooting are very meagre. 
Has any one heard of any good bags this season? In favor- 
ite counties of New Jersey, which include Morris, Warren, 
Sussex, and portions of Passaic and Essex, where the best 
woodcock grounds are located, little summer shooting was 
done, though the promise for good bags in the course of a 
fortnight or so is very fair. The gunner, however, who 
goes to Jersey, and indeed to any accessible points within 
the ‘‘pale of civilization,” must ‘‘keep his eye skinned” 
for trespass notices, as the best shooting is on private 
grounds. Several of our friends are filling their cases for 
the 1st October, three drachms powder and one and a half 


ounces No. 10 shot. 

The grounds of the ‘Currituck Shooting and Fishing 
Club,” in North Carolina, are forty miles south of Norfolk, 
Virginia, and include Deal’s Islands and adjacent marshes. 
Steamers run regularly from Norfolk to Knot’s Island, 
which is three miles distant fromthe Club grounds. From 
Mr. Andrew Powell, the Club’s secretary, we have obtained 
the following information, which we publish the more 
cheerfully as there is nothing of a speculative character in 
the organization: 

White swans, geese, ducks, &c., congregate here in such great num- 
bers that there is scarcely a single moment day or night, when they may not 
be heard at their sport or seen on the wing, or 1n the waters. It is really the 
sportsman’s paradise. At one time, andin one body, I saw a mass of 


ducks and geese, called a “raft,” covering not Jess than one hundred 
acres of the surface of the water, and this within three miles of our 


grounds. 

These masses disperse, and in smaller bodies™ scatter throughout the 
surrounding creeks and bays among the marshes. 

The club property runs from the Virginia line southerly ahout three and 
a half miles, and from the Atlantic Ocean (not including the sand hills) 
westerly about one and ahalf mile, being separated from the main land, 
by one or two marsh islands, and distant about one quarter of a mile 
The location of the club house is among a grove of beautiful live oaks and 
pines, and being the highest point among all,the marshes, affords a splen- 
did view of the surrounding country. 

Those desiring to shoot quail, and ‘‘such small deer,’’ can bé satisfied 
to their hearts content, by going on the main land, the distance being 
less than to some of the ‘‘points’’ on our own grounds. 

A couple of dollars paid to the owners of these lands, will afford immu- 
nity to the opland gunner, for an indefinite period. In addition to 
the wild-fowl already mentioned, there are Fnglish Snipe and coons in 
great numbers among the marshes, and some good upland shooting on the 
200 acres of high grounds belonging to the club. Inno portion of this 
country thatI have visited, have I seen game so plentiful. From 
the time the steamer enters the mouth of the Sound, until, she 
stops at her destination some thirty miles below, wild fowl are never 
out of sight. 

The reasons for so great a number gathering there is attributable to two 
causes, first the mild weather, during which the waters are seldom frozen, 
and then only fora few hours; second, the great amount of vegetable 
matter, which on account of the water being so shallow grows to the very 


surface, 
In the creeks and bays, water deeper than three feet is seleom found, 


while the avererage depth would be near a foot. 

The surface is covered by a dense growth of wild celery, which in 
many cases renders it difficult to navigate a small boat. 

On our grounds, are some of the finest ‘points’ on the Sound, and 
fifteen or twenty gunners can shoot continually without inconven- 


ience. 
Onr Superintendents will open the club house on the 15th of October, 


and from that time until the 15th of February, will meet guests on steamer 
at Knot’s Island, convey them tothe club house, supply them with 
decoys, bouts, gunner, and board at the rate of $2.50 per day. 

The route is by way of Norfolk; time from New York, thirty hours; 


cost of the round trip $24. 

—The best duck shooting season in North Carolina is dur- 
ing the months of November and December, after which 
time, vide St. Johns River, Florida. 

—The Yale College expeditionists had a severe and pro- 
longed contest with a grizzly bear in the Uintah Mountains. 
After many narrow escapes, and serious injuries to the 
guide the bear was finally killed. The scientists are not 
hunting for any more bears. 


—The recent suit before Justice Torman to recover the 
penalty for violating the laws, was not instituted by the 
West Jersey Game Protective Society, under the act organ- 
izing that society. It was brought by a private individual 
under a previous act. 

TREATMENT OF GUNPOWDER Burns.— When a charge of 
powder is fired near an exposed part of the body, a portion 
of the unburnt powder is deposited in the skin, proportion 
ably to the imperfection of the combustion and the coarse- 
ness of the granules. The inflammation which results is 
not sufficient to procure the elimination of the grains, and 
the person remains tattoed for life. Hitherto the only means 
for preventing such a deformity has consisted in the picking 


] 
out by the fine point of a knife or a needle each separate 


granule. This, although a very tedious and painful process, 
answers well enough in burns of a limited size; but in a 
recent case in which the whole side of the face was com- 
pletely blackened, Professor Busch resolved to try a plan he 
had seen Hebra adopt for the removal of freckles, viz: ex- 
citing an eczematons inflammation by means of a solution 
of five grains of corrosive sublimate to eight grains of 
water. This was kept applied during several hours, for five 
days, with the effect of exciting a smart eczema, and de- 
taching the granules. The burn was quite recent, and 
whether the means used is applicable to burns of an older 
date remains to be tried. 

Picron SHootina.—The Narragansett Gun Club shot a 
handicap Pigeon-match on Monday, September 8, on their 
private grounds, at Bryers’ Sea House, a few miles from 
Newport, for a cup valued at $300, the second 10 take the 
entrance money, and the third to save his stake. 

DETAILS. 

Harry Russell, 27 yards—1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1-8. 

Pierre McCarty, 26 yards—1, 1,@1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 0-8. 

George Lorillard, 30 yards—1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0-7. 

Charles A. Post, 28 yards—0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, O—6. 

E. T. Snelling, 24yards—0, 1, 1, 

T. A. Lowery, 28 yards—1, 0, 1, 

William P. Douglass, 30 yards—0, 
Charles Peters, 27 yards—1, 0, 1, 1, 0, O— 
F. B. Porter, 25 yards—1, 0, 1, 1, 0,X0—3. 
A. Barbanson, 27 yards—1, 0, 1, 0, 0-2. 
David King, Jr., 25 yards—1, 0,],0, 1, O—2y 
8. H. Robbins, 29 yards—0, 0,=1, O—1. 

A. Stafford, 28 yards—0, 0, 1, O—1. 

Dr. Wheeler, 26 yards—0, 0, 0—9. 


E. A. Post, 28 yards—0, 0, 0—9. 

The tie between McCarty and Russell was then shot off. 

Russell—1, 0, 1—2. 

McCarty—1. 0, O0—1. 

Mr. Harry Russell won the cup, Mr. McCarty won the 


stake, Mr. Charles A. Post saved his entrance money. 


A meeting of the members of the Brooklyn Gun Club, 
took place last week, at Dexter’s, L. I., to shoot for the gold 
medalat fifteen birds each; ten entries; twenty-one yards 
rise; eighty boundary. We append the score; 


ie oss a cnvsncinescevags 0 Lie 1 COO 2.0°O4 £455 
BOR ins cb sm aevnedyseeaes $@.2 2 2.421169 44 4.48 
WG GBisonsccsarecscdasia coe +02143%3123011060086 1-29 
Bese s toneece sa aceeues 00011000100100 «1—5 
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Be Wicass cweunnGopeeeursos 1.4.23 228. 1261 0:0 4.5058) ee 
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Bios os sckwsesnceanenswed 074.402.1143 £24.03 1-208 
TIES. 
C. Wingate. 25 yds.......... DA Rha siti sruck as ores a acuawesduweukauen 2-8 
H. Shipman, 2% “ ........ WI Becher sh sicnmes sieasoa Mas héawes 1—3 


Mr. Wingate shot off the tie and won the gold medal. 
There was no match at Creedmoor on Saturday. 
We would call attention to the score made lately at To- 
ronto, by the Volunteers there. 
BATTALION MATCH. 
Three shots at 300 yards; same at 500 yards. 
Sergt. Taple...............+.. os ae ™ — = 
Lieut. Barnhill............... 10 12 
ALL COMERS PRIZE. 
Rauges 300; 500 yards; and five rounds at each range 


300 yards. 500 yards. Total. 
Sergt. Maj. SE: i cicvennts 17 18 85 
eee 18 17 BS 


NURSERY PRIZE, 
Range 400 yards; seven rounds. 


Corp’l. O'Blois. ..........0.2. 26 
Pt. Namelton.° sackians 26. 


The Amateur Club will meet on Saturday next at Creed- 
moor, and should Capt. Bodine win a third time having 
secured the prize twice, he will finally capture it. 


The Directors of the National Rifle Association have 
authorized their Range Committee to extend the southern 
butts so as to allow of the use of two additional targets. 

Adjt. Gen. Rathbone has informed the Association that 
he will offer the State prize of $500 at the coming match, 
and also an additional prize of $100 to each of the First 
and Second Divisions and the same prize to other divisions 
in the State provided that two or more regiments of any 
division send a team tojcompete for the paize. Gen. Rgth- 
bone also cotributes a prize of $100, the President and 
Exeeutive Committee to procure a medal with that sum of 
money. 

The Seventh Regiment, Colonel Clark, is ordered out for 
rifle practice at Creedmoor to-day (Wednesday). Assembly 
at8a.m. The Commandant, in General Orders, directs 
attention to the ample and admirable facilities furnished to 
the National Guard by the National Rifle Association, at 
Creedmoor, for rifle practice at long range. The use of the 
rifle range at Creedmoor by the companies of the regiment 
is earnestly recommended, as well as by officers. Com- 
mandants are directed to carefully record the results of the 
rifle practice of their companies, as the proper basis for de- 
termining the comparative improvement and proficiency of 
the several companies of the regiment in this necessary mili- 
tary accomplishment. 

B Company, Seventh Regiment, N. G. 8S. N. Y., num- 
bering 100 men, has joined the National Rifle Association 
in a body, making the second company in the Seventh that 
has done this. 

C Company of the Seventy-ninth Regiment, N. G. 8. N. 
Y., has applied for use of the Range on the 28d inst., and 
five targets have been assigned them for use on that day. 

D Company of the Thirteenth Regiment has also made 
application for the use of the Range, to select their best 
shots torepresent them on October 8th at the match. 

Colonel Hitchcock, of the Ninth Regiment, is organizing 


a detachment of about sixty men to practice at Creedmoor 
during this month, for the purpose of selecting the best 
shots as a team to compete on behalf of the Ninth at the 
match on the 8th of October. 

The Twelfth, Col. Ward, visited Creedmoor for rifle 
practice on Monday last. 

Anumber of teams from various newspapers have en- 
tered for the Orange Judd Press prize. 

On Monday last, at Creedmoor, about 300 members of the 
Twelfth Regiment met, in order to pick a team for the Oc- 
tober contest. The following were chosen for the team, 
and made five shots each at 500 yards, after being selected : 
Sergeant McGowan, 12; E. Yeler, 11; Sergeant Reddy, 
11; C. B. Waterbury, 11; W. Hope, 8 ; Sergeant Manly, 
7; H. Lovell, 7; Sergeant Boos, 5; Sergeant Wolier, 6; 
W. 8S. Smith, 6; Sergeant Hoffatatter, 6; P. Doerle, 4. 
Captain Burton, Major Powell, Captain Clar. Ranold, 
Rangekeeper Higgs, and a nnmber of others were present 
and made good shots. Captain Burton and his son, G. W. 
Burton, made fourteen consecutive bull’s eyes (56) at 500 
yards, taking turn about. Captain C. Ranold, at the same 
distance, made sixteen and eighteen fine shots each. The 


.Tifles used by the regiment were the Remington military. 


Mhletic Pastimes. 


ScorTish GaMEs.—The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
‘the Caledonian Club took place at Jones’ Wood, on Thurs- 
day, September 4, and the last to be held there, as the 
grounds are about to be cut up into streets and building 
lots. These games are of very ancient origin. It is the 
custom in Scotland, especially in the Highlands, to have a 
‘‘ gathering” in each prominent district once a year. The 
morning proved gloomy, and rain fell heavily at intervals 
and deterred many of the delegates and their families from 
coming to the city, as it is essentially a national gathering, 
where strangers fron all parts of the United States and of 
Canada, meet their friends once a year. By four o’clock 
in the afternoon there were 100 carriages, and over 20,000 
people of all ages present to witness these popular past- 
times. The games were under the personal supervision of 
President James A. Craig, who represents the athletic ele- 
ment in the Club, and were conducted with energy, spirit, 
and decorum, resulting in great success. The dress of the 
members was very handsome, especially the Chiefs, who 
wore the tartans of their respective clans. As to the deco- 
rations on the breasts of the different members, we counted 
on one gentleman twenty-eight gold and silver medals ; the 
dirks and other silver accoutrements were mounted with the 
celebrated Scotch stone, the ‘‘Cairn-Gorm.” 

The music was excellent.,,, Wallace and Robertson’s full 
brass and string bands played at short intervals, during the 
gathering of the clans. The Club pipers played their in- 
spiring and wierd-like music, especially the beautiful High- 
land air, ‘‘I hear the Pibroch.” 


The following is the programme and award of prizes:— 

Pourtine Heavy Stong.—First, John Anderson, Newark, 33 feet 10 
in.; second, Jas. Melrose, Hartford, 31 ft.7in; third, Alex. McKay, 
New Haven, 30 ft. 10 in. Weight of stone 21 lbs. 

Stanpine Jump.—First, Geo. Goldie, New York, 9 ft. 10 in., but having 
won the Club champion gold medal last year, had to lay over this year; 
second, Andrew Rennie, New York, 9 ft. 4 in; 3rd, Wm. Mungle, Hud- 
son Co., 9 ft. 3 in. 

Rounnine Jump.—First, A. Rennie, New York, 19 ft. 1in; 2d, Geo. T 
Addison, N. Y., 18 ft 6 in; 8d. D. E. Bowie, Montreal, 17 fet. 8 in. ; 

SHort Race. First, D. E. Bowie, Montreal; 2d. A. C. Read, Chicago; 
8d. G. T. Addison, N. Y. 

Tarowine Heavy sHammer, 16 lbs.—J. Anderson, Newark, 90 ft. 21-2 
in; 2d. Rennie, N. Y., 83 ft. 4 in; 8rd, David Deans, N. Y.,79 ft. 1-2 in. 

Stanpine Hieu Leap.—First, Geo. Goldie, N. Y, 4 ft. 10 in; 2d. Wm. 
Duke, N. Y. 4 ft. 9 in; ard, J. Fullerton, Montreal, and A. Tasker, N. Y., 
tie at 4 ft. 8 in. 

Broapsworp Dance.—First, James West, N. Y; 2d. Robert _ Forfar, 
Brooklyn; 3rd. A, Robertson, Chicago. 

Bors HigHLaND Fiine.—James Knox. N. Y. 

Turowine Frrry-six 1zs. WericHt.—lst. Wm. L. Campbell, N. Y. 
20 ft. 5in; 2d J. Fullerton, Montreal, 20 ft. 4in; 38rd Geo. Goldie, N. Y.. 


20 ft. 
Lone Raocz.—ist. D. E. Bowie, Montreal; 2d T. B. Irving, N. Y; 8rd 


Colin Carmichael, N. Y. 

Tossine THE CaBER.—Ist. M. E. More, N. Y. 38 ft 6 1-2; 2d, A. McRay, 
New Haven, 38 ft 2in; 3rd, J. Fullerton, Montreal, 38 ft 1 1-2 in. 

Hitcnh anp Kick.—Ist. A. Marshall, New Haven, 8 ft 7 in; 2d, G. T. 
Addison, N. Y. 8 ft @in; 8rd A. C. Read, Chicago, 8 ft 5 in. 

Bors Race, under 12 years.—1st. Thomas Grassic; 2d, L., D. Robertson 
dr. ;8 rd, Jas. Inglis. 

VAULTING WITH THE PoLE.—Iist. George Brymer, N. Y., 10 ft 3 in; 2d 
William Robertson, Brooklyn, 10 ft; 3rd Geo. Goldie, N. Y. 9 ft 9 in. This 
was the most beautiful contest of the day, and was greatly applauded. 
This was Mr. Brymer's first appearance in Jones Wood, and his jump of 
10 ft 3 in. is the best ever made at any games in the country, his grace and 
agility are perfection. 

WALKING Matcu.—ist.Wm. Forsyth, New Haven; 2d John Henderson, 
N. Y; 8rd, A. Marshall, New Haven. 

Sack Racz.—Ist. FP. Marshall, New Haven; 2d, W. Forsyth, do; 3rd D. 
B. Fleming, N. Y. 

Hop, Star anp Jump.—tist. D. E. Bowie, Montreal, 40 ft 5 in; 2d Geo, 
Goldie, N. Y. 87 ft 8 in; 8rd A, Rennie, N. Y. 37 ft 5 in. For rnnning Mr. 
Bowie also won the Bennett cup at Springfield, Mass., open to colleges 
only. 

Hieniaxp Fime.—ist. Munro Cameron, Brooklyn; 2d James Aitchi 
son, N. Y; 8rd, James West, N. Y. 

Purtine Lieut Stone, 14 lbs.—ist. John Anderson, Newark, 41 ft 2 in; 
2d James Melrose, Hartford, 39 ft 3 in; 3rd, W. Robertson, Brooklyn, 38 ft 


lin. 

Turowmne Licut Hammer, 12 lbs.—ist. J. Anderson, Newark, 108 ft 
11 in; 2—. Rennie, N. Y. 102 ft2 in; 8rd J Melrose, Hartford, 100 ft 10 in, 

One Mrz Race.—Ist. J. K. Bayley, Ottawa, Canada; 2d, F. Marshall, 
New Haven; 8rd John Downie, N. ¥Y. The first prize in this race was 
$50, the second $25, and third $15. 

Runnine Hiew Leap.—ist. A. Rannie, N. Y., 5 ft 2in;‘2d, A. Mar- 
shall, New Haven, and G. T. Addison, N. Y. tie at 5 ft 1 in. In jumping 
the tie, both eleared 5ft 2in, and divided second and third prizes: 

Horvie Race.—Iist. J. K. Bayley, Chicago; 2d, W. Forsyth, New Haven; 
8rd A. C. Read, Chicago. 

Bor’s Hurvte Race.—ist. James Campbell; ‘2d Jas. Grossick; Srd 
Pra’ Ast.fWilliam 

Baerres Piarite.—! ane ce 

14, P, Bowman, N.Y. 7 
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—The New York Athletic Club are to hold their annual 
fall meeting on Saturday, October 4th, on their track, foot 
of 188d street, East River. The prizes, as usual with this 
club, are gold medals, and much interest is being mani- 
fested by its members. The 100 yard race will doubtless 
be very exciting, as two of the entries are closely matched. 
The club’s definition of an amateuristhe following: ‘“‘Any 
person who has never competed in an open competition, or 
for public money, or for admission money; or with profes- 
sionals for a prize, public money, or for admission money; 
nor has ever, at any period of his life, taught or assisted in 
the pursuit of athletic exergises as a means of, livelihood.” 
Officers of the club—Colonel W. E. Van Wyck, President; 
Frank S. Babcock, Vice President; John H. Stead, Secre- 
tary; Henry E. Buermeyer, Treasurer. The programme is 
as follows, and the list of entries we shall publish as soon 
as they are out: 100 yard running race; 440 yard running 
race; 880 yard running race, and one mile running race. 
Walking three miles, open to all amateurs. There will also 
be a handicap running race, once round the track (one-sixth 
of a mile) open to members of the club only. 

The Mauhattan’s played the Staten Island club on the 
grounds of the latter at Camp Washington, Staten Island, 
on Friday September 5th, which resulted in an easy victory 
for the Manhattans. The day was all that could be desired. 
Many ladies were present, and the wicket unusually good. 
The bowling of Brewster of the Staten Island club was 
very effective, as he took six wickets. Ronaldson of the 
Manhattans made an excellent catch at slip, and will make 
a dangerous bowler. Hayward and Kersley made double 
figures for the Manhattans, while Duer, Filmer, and Davis 
the same for the Staten Islanders. 


MANHATTAN C. C. 
First Innings. 


Hayward c. Irving b. Luske 
ba errr trite err err err rr ere toe 
Ronaldson b. Luske........... dv cdsacacdesea cat ee 
Wy MMe od othe s decdccn sites es anedes mbes cdeesocednudtnnamiad 
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STATEN ISLAND ©. C. 
First Inning. - Second Inning. 

WR UE 0 os sec cccsesntic 13 b. B 


Davis b. Ronaldson............. 
Lee b. Ronaldson............... 
Brewster b. Ronaldson.......... 
Luske b. b. w. b. Byron........ 
Outerbridge c. Rondalson, b. By- 

Wi gdecresasseerespaadetenrts 
TOO FE IR ios sai eie dc ci cao 
Lawrence ct. Beattie b. Byron... 
Duer ct Ronaldson, b. Byron.... 


McKean not out................ 0 
Gardner b. Byron............... 0 
Byes 4; wides 2................ 6 


von sph ee ceenesWawarecnad ta wad vee WE niet Auictcicadest inceaussedete Cae 

—The St. George’s Cricket Club played the United St. 
Louis eleven on Tuesday. This was a two days’ match. St. 
George’s won the toss and sent in the St. Louis’. The bat- 
ting was very fair considering they only arrived late at 
night, and had little rest. H. Temple and Lycett made 
double figures. The Bowling of the St. George’s was un- 
usnally straight and effective; the fielding was also very 
close and steady. 

We regret that we were obliged to go to press while the 
match was still on. 


—The Manhattan’s played the Zingari on Saturday, on 
their grounds at Hoboken 


—The Athletic and Philadelphia base ball clubs played at 
Philadelphia on Monday last, with the following score: 
Athletics, 5; Philadelphia, 6. Each had earned two runs. 

On the same day a game in Boston between the Boston 
and Atlantic clubs resulted in a victory for the former by 
a score of 15 to 10. 


Silitary Fews. 


Pe the oldest soldier now in the United States 
is Lieut. M. Moore, (retired) who entered the service on 
the 30th of April, 1812, joining the Thirteenth Regiment of 
Infantry, Colonel Peter B. Schuyler commanding, then or- 
ganizing at Greenbush, opposite Albany, N. Y. Shortly 
after joining, this regiment was ordered to the frontier, but 
on arriving at Onondaga, it was divided, five companies 
being ordered to Buffalo, and five to Niagara. The latter 
(to which the subject of this sketch belonged) participated 
in the battle of ‘‘ Queenstown,” where Captain, afterwards 
General, Wool was wounded. He was with his regiment 
at the capture of Fort George, the subsequent pursuit of 
the enemy, and the battle of ‘‘Stony Creek,” where Gene- 
rals Winder and Chandler were captured. Returning, the 
regiment formed part of General Wilkinson's army in the 
movement down the river St. Lawrence, the contemplated 
attack on Montreal, and took part in the battle of ‘‘ Wil- 
liamsburgh,” after which the army went into winter quar- 
ters at French Mills. In 41814 Lieut. Moore’s regiment was 
ordered from Plattsburgh to Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., with 
the army under General Izzard, at which latter place it re- 
mained until the close of the war with Great Britain. The 
Thirteenth was one of those then consolidated to form the 
new Fifth. In 1821 he accompanied five companies of the 








Second Infantry, to which he then belonged, to Sault de 
a military post at. 


St. Marie for the purpose of 
that place. From here, in 1826, he went with two ‘com 
panies, “A” and “B,” tothe héad of Lake Saperior as 


escort to Governor Cass, who proposed to effect a treaty 








‘thinks he is so exactly right about it, as to place the last 


‘with the Indians. Their only means of transportation | 


were batteaux of their own construction, which the men | 
rowed the entire distance up and back, their being no ves+ 
sels on the Lake at that time. From here the same com- 
panies proceeded to Mackinac, when the barracks were re- 
built; then to Fort Gratiot, (a heap of ruins,) which they 
also rebuilt. In 1882 he was ordered with his regiment to 
the ‘‘ Black Hawk” war, or as the late General Scott termed 
it, the ‘‘cholera campaign.” In 1887 he participated in the 
Indian war in Florida enjoying (%) this delight (?) of a sol- 
dier for three years. In 1841 he was ordered to the Recruiting 
Depot at Fort Ward, and continued in this service until his 
retirement, in 1869. In all this time he was never in arrest 
or court-martialed. The old gentleman is still hale and 
hearty, the only regrets he appears to have being that he 
was not a member of Colonel Miller’s regiment at Lundy’s 
Lane, and that he was too old to participate in either the 
Mexican or the late war. 

The reports of General Custer’s in regard to the recent 
skirmishes with the Indians near the Yellowstone river, are 
exceedingly interesting and characteristic of that distin- 
guished officer. The General must believe thoroughly in the 
effects of a military band, as to the crack of his rifles he 
always adds the inspiriting strains of ‘‘Garry Owen.” Suf- 
fice to say, that after quite an exciting fight, forty Indians 
were killed, and many were wounded. Our loss was com- 
paratively small. 

The New York Fire Department propose establishing a 
corps of sappers and miners to be used on the occasion of 
an extreme conflagration in blowing up buildings, etc., as 
a means to check the fire. One man from each engine 
company will be detailed for this purpose, and the corps 
will be thoroughly instructed by United States engineers 
in the use of explosives as well as go through a course of 
drill. 

-—At the battle of Gravelotte the French numbered 130,- 
000 men, while the Germans numbered 200,000; and at Sedan 
220,000 Germans attacked 130,000 French. The casualities 
in the first battle were 14,000 French and 20,000 Germans; 
at Sedan the French lost 14,000, while the Germans 10,000. 
In these two decisive struggles nearly 60,000 men were 
lost, yet this scarcely holds a candle to some of the little 
slaughters we had in our rebellion, a record of which can- 
not help but send a shudder to the heart of every true lover 
of his country. 


—General Ord, commanding the Department of the Platte, 
is foremost among Department Commanders in rifle prac- 
tice, and the monthly record shows constant improvement. 
The cavalry, strange to say, make the best scores as a rule. 
The system is not the Hythe or that followed at.Creedmoor, 
and there is an effort now being made by the National Rifle 
Association of this country to establish a uniform system 
of target practice, both in the army and militia. We trust 
it will be successful. 

—General ‘‘ Phil” Sheridan, the well known advocate of 
celibacy, has been giving the Kanucks a chance to “re- 
ceive” him. The General really enjoys, like all bachelors, 
these little ‘‘stag parties.” At one time he had retreated 
slowly from Montreal, and was “just five miles away” 
from—somewhere in New Hampshire, the White Moun- 
tains, we think, and was fast making cover for headquar- 
ters in that Phenix like city of Chicago. 

—There has long been a struggle to abolish the practice 
of purchasing commissions in the British army. There is 
an opinion that similar steps will have to be taken in regard 
to our own army. Stillin the British army it is an acknowl- 
edged fact, while in our case the fact is covered. 

—Among the pleasant institutions of New York city is 
the rooms of the Army and Navy Club in 27th street. The 
club numbers 400 members, and is among the most success- 
ful organizations of its character in the country. The 
formation of a special club for army and navy officers is 
something new in ‘‘these parts,” and very frequently you 
may see in the handsome apartments of the club many of 
our most distinguished officers of the service. 


—Second Lieutenant Thomas M. Canton, of the Eight- 
eenth Infantry, has, we regret to announce, been cashiered 
the army in consequence of drunkenness and conduct unbe- 
coming an Officer and a gentleman. It is said that drunk- 
enness is the curse of the army, yet it seems hard to be com- 
pelled to cashier for this charge one who has but reached 
the first step as a commissioned officer of the army. We 
can but sympathize for one so truly unfortunate. 

—Major Thomas T. Barr, Judge Advocate, U. 8S. A., has 
been stationed at Boston. 

—First Lieut. James E. Bell, First Artillery, has been de- 
tailed as Professor of Military Science and Tactics at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

—Second Lieut. Frank H. Edwards, First Infantry, is on 
duty at the Military Academy. : 

—The ofScers at Fort de Russell, under the soubriguet of 
‘“Artful Dodgers,” recently played a national game with 
some citizens calling themselves the ‘‘Ku-Klux.” The 
‘‘Ku-Klux” in this instance came out ahead. 


—The Yellowstone expedition, or one portion of it, will 
return about the middle of this month. 








—Lieutenant Colonel Drayson, on the cause and duration 
of the glacial period, and the probable antiquity of man, 


English glacier back some 31,840 years exactly. Only Eng- 


lish critics say that he knows nothing about dynamics, and 
— despises or is desirous of revolutionizing modern 
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larger than the genere! public suppose. In Boston and 
vicinity there are the following: Eastern Yacht Club, Bos- 
ton Yacht Club, South Boston, Dorchester, and Beverley. 
The Eastern Yacht Club has been organized several years, 
and was incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1871. They have forty-five yachts, comprising thirty-two 
schooners and thirteen sloops. Aggregate measurement, 
2,500 tons, o. m. At the latter part of this month they will 
hold their closing regatta for the season. The celebrated 
yacht Faustine, E.Y.C., which made such a fine run to 
England lately, is owned by George Peabody Russell, who 
is now a resident at Binstead, Isle of Wisht, England. The 
Boston Yacht Club has forty yachts, about 550 tons, o. m. 
Their closing regatta takes place to-morrow. 

—The fifth regatta of the Dorchester Yacht Club, of Massa- 
chusetts, took place last week over the regular course for 
the thampionship of the fourth centre-board class. Thcy 
have sixty-two boats belonging to the club. The contend- 
ing yachts were the Bessie, Virginia, and Rockett, each of 
which had won in its class. The wind was fresh from the 
southwest, and the yachts were reefed. They started at 
4:20 P. M. The Rocket was the first to get away, and took 
the lead, which she held until the yachts passed ‘‘Half-tide 
Rock,” when the Bessie became the leading yacht, which 
position she held during the remainder of the race, though 
the Rocket, which came in second, took the prize by time 
allownce. ; 

Th — everley Yacht Club, of Massachusetts, has forty-one 
boats, nd held their special regatta on September 6th. The 
prizes were given by Mr. Soheir, which included a conso: 
lation cup for the last boat. This club is practically a Bos- 
ton club, and the boats are principally small, being under 
thirty feet water line. 

—The annual election of the Oceanic Yacht Club, of Jer- 
sey City, resulted in the election of F. Hughes, commo- 
dore; Charles Taylor, vice commodore, and James Flagg, 
rear commodore. 

—The schooner Elsie, of Boston and Dorchester clubs, 
was latély sold to Mr. Martin, of Boston Highlands, the 
latter giving the sloop Violante in part payment. 

—A new pilot boat, the Thomas .8. Negus, No. 1, to re- 
place the Jane, lost last April, was lauched from the yard 
of Mr. C. & R. Poillon, foot of Bridge street, Brooklyn, 
on Saturday, the 6th instant. 

—The International Regatta held at Toronto on the 3d, 
4th, and 5th instant did not fully meet the anticipations of 
the most sanguine, the proceedings of the second day es- 
pecially being denominated a fizzle by the Toronto press 
without qualification. The regatta on the first day, how- 
ever, for the Governor General’s cup, was fair, ten yathts 
entering, and the contest between Lady Stanley and the 
Ina being a keen one. The latter is owned by Colonel 
Shaw, United States consul at Toronto. The distance was 
thirty miles, and the Ina was beaten by forty minutes. 

—The Amateur Regatta on Saratoga Lake ismow in prog- 
ress as we go to press. The arrangements for boats, and 
the comfort of the competitors, are of the most perfect 
order. The Sheriff of the county has given his word that 
he will do his utmost to prevent any pool-selling or gamb- 
ling along the lake shore, and has closed the gambling 
houses in the village.” There are two races to-day. First 
prize for a beautifully designed cup, valued at $500; pair- 
oared shells; two crews entered. Second prize a large sil- - 
ver cup; for single sculls; eleven crews entered. To-mor- 
row, Friday, the first race will take place at three P. M.; 
double scull shells; one mile to stake-boat and return. The 
second race at four P. M.; junior single sculls; one mile 
and return. The third race at five P. M.; four-oared shells; 
one and a half mile and return; six crews entered. The 
following is the list of crews entered:— 

For the Pair-oared Shell Race To-day—Nassau Boat Club, 
of New York, Oliver T. Johnston, stroke; Frank Brown, 
bow. Argonaut, of Toronto, Canada, R. Lambe, stroke; 
H. Lambe, bow. 

BR the — jee er ng = rere pom 

averwyck, 0: any; H. 8. Truax, Potomac, o 
town, D. C.; M. J. Fecha teed Charles Pipenbrink Ma. 
tual, of Albany; Robert Leffman, Atlantic, of New York; 
William Hughes, Friendship, of New York; Charles E. 
Courtney, Union Springs, of New York; Frank E. Yates, 
Grand Haven, Michigan; T. R. Keator, Harlem Rowing 
Club, of Harlem; H. be, R. Lambe, Argonaut, of ‘To- 
ronto, Canada. 

For the Double Scull Race, on Friday—Beaverwyck 
Rowing Club, of Albany, James Wilson and William R. 
Hills. Mutuals, of Albany, Charles Piepinbrink and Wil- 
— Mosely. Argonaut, of Toronto, R. Lambe and H. 


For the Junior Single Scull Race, on Friday—Frank E. 
Yates, of Grand Haven, Michigan; A. A. Graves, Jr., Jcs. 
H. Girvin, and A. G. Graves, Jr., of the ; John 
C. Sweeny, of the a Club, of New Y. 

For the Four-Oared She pea on Friday—Potomac 


Club, of p, D. C., D. Coughlin, stroke; A. J. 
McBiair, 8; 8. L. ley, 2; H. 8. Truax, bow; Z. T. Gar. 


ter, substitute. uesne, of Allegheny City, Penn- 
eylvanie, Frank Brannon stroke; Samuel Hloody, 8; Geo. 
Scharf, 2; John Straub, bow. Pape Borge Clu of Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, Daniel Brown, stroke; Ji 4 ; 








Henry Keylish, 2; K. B. Hauser, bow. Argonauta Row- 


ing Association, of Bergen Point, New Jersey, Fred.C. 
Eldred, stroke; Walter Man, 3; _E. R. Craft, 2; Edward 
Smith, bow. Beaverwyck Club, of Albany, James Wilson, 


stroke; Daniel Doncaster, 3; Richard Gorman, 2; Torrance | 


Gorman, bow. Ballston Rowing Club, of Ballston Springs, 
New York, J. S. Smith stroke; S. C. Meadbery, 3; Albert 
J. Reed, 2; J. M. Ramsdell, bow. 

—The boat race between Pipenbrink and Moseley, of 
the Mutuals, and Wilson and Doncaster, of the Beaver- 
wycks, at Albany, September 4th, was one of the prettiest 


that hastaken place on the river for many a year, and | 


while the Mutuals were successful, the Bewerwycks made 
a gallant race, and may feel proud of the result. The time 
of the three miles for the winner was twenty minutes and 
forty-five seconds, that of the losing club but nine seconds 
later, twenty minutes and fifty-four seconds. This for a 
three mile race with a turn, is the fastest upon record, the 
next to it being twenty-one minutes and forty-one and a 
half seconds 

—The Oneida Boat club of Jersey City will hold their 
regatta on Saturday, September 13th. 

Scullers race for champion badge; eight oared barge race 


and a seventeen foot working boat race are a part of the | 


programme. 

—The Atlantic boat club hold their annual regatta on 
the Passaic river, New Jersey, on Wednesday, September 
17th. 

—The Friendship Boat Club will holdtheir annual re- 
gatta on Monday, September 29th, over the Pleasant valley 
course. Senior and junior sculls, a four oared race, and an 
open single scull race. 

—Brown has agreed to Biglin’s proposition for a raee at 
Halifax three days after the St. John regatta, and has 
signed articles and forwarded them with the necessary 
money for deposit to New York to bind the agreement. 
The race will probably take place on the 20th inst. 

—Mr, E. Hasee, of the Atlantics, and Mr. D. Roch, of 
the Nautilus club, will row a scullcr’s race on the Harlem 
river on Monday, September 15. 

—A number of the members of the New York Rowing 
and Athletic Club have subscribed for another new medal. 
The medal must be won three consecutive times by a mem- 
ber in order to become his final property. 


Saturday, September 13. 

We reprint from our second number the following rules 
adopted for the government of the International Regatta to 
take place at St. John, New Brunswick, on the 17th instant. 
We shall have a full report of the proceedings from our own 
reporter: 


1. The races shall take place on the Kennebecasis River, on the usual | 


regatia course, on the 17th day of September; or should the weather 
on that day prove unfavorable, on the first suitable day, thereafter. 

2. All races shall be started in the following manner; The starter on 
being satisfied that the competitors are ready, shall give the signal to 
start. 

8. If the starter considers the start false, he shall at once recall the 
boats to their first stations, and any boat refusing to start again shall be 
distanced. 

4. No fouling, whatever, shall be allowed. 

5. It is in the province of the umpire, when appealed to, but not before, 
to decide a foul. 
tanced. 

6. It shall be considered a foul when, after the race has commenced, any 
competitor by his boat, oar, or person, comes in contact with the oar, 
boat or person of another competitor, and nothing else shall be consid- 
ered a foul. 

7. Any boat taking another’s (boat’s) water does so at his own peril, 
and it shall be held that a boat’s own water is the straight course from 
its starting point to its turning point. 

8. Each boat shall turn its own buoy, the turn to be made in shore 
toward Rothesay. 

9. If in any race in which more than two boats start a foul takes place, 
and the boat adjudged by the umpire to have been fouled reaches the 
turning point first, the race shall be decided as the boats come in; but if 
the b@at fouled does not come in first, or if the umpire is unable to de- 
cide which boat has committed the foul, the race shall be rowed over 
again, unless the umpire shall decide that the boat which came in first 


had sufficient lead at the moment of the foul to warrant it having the | 


race assigned to it. 

10. Whenever the umpire shall direct a race to be rowed over again, 
any boat refusing to row again shall be distanced. 

li, Every boat shall stand by its own accidents. 

12. The decisions given by the umpire shall be final, and there shall be 
no appeal thereffom. 


set and the Brama. 


$ an established institution, tragedy has been for years 
banished from our metropolitan stage, but at Wal- 





» continued, until recently, to be presented the | ” ‘ ‘i ‘ : Hath — : 
lack’s there con , y F | fill the great interior in which it is exhibited, then Mr. 


best old English comedies. Here was a green spot, where 
the intelligent and cultured lover of the drama could find 
an evening’s entertainment, be pleased throughout the per- 
formance, and go home with the consciousness of having 
spent an hour or two in the most satisfactory recreation. 


Now these splendid, and we may correctly say, social enter- | 


tainments, never lacked patronage—the theatre was always 
crowded. The lookers-on were literally composed of the 
very best people of. the city. 
were as thoroughly well-known as were the ushers, and 
night after night you saw the same aristocratic faces, the 
same high-toned gentlemen and lovely women, while the 
young people were models of refinement and good mapn- 
ners. It always was an interesting sight in the palmy days 
of Wallack’s supremacy to witness a large family party 
enter the boxes and take their seats. First came the mother 
and father, dressed with exquisite care, but properly old- 
fashioned, to suit ‘‘their style,” next the blooming daugh- 
ters, to whom the fond ‘father assigned the best seats with 
a courtliness of manner that would have charmed Chester- 
field. Then the beaux and brothers were ‘‘chinked” in, the 
“admirers,” however, always managing, ‘by the careful 
mother’s direction, to be placed behind or by the side of 
the girls. All were in the best of humor, their faces rip- 


pling over with smiles—the very difficulties of getting | 


packed away in the narrow seats adding to the zest of the 
affair, and every little annoyance proving a subject of 
pleasant remark or suggesting a practical but harmless joke. 
After all this bustle and rustle and suppressed laughter, and 
after due arrangement of ruffles, shawls, curls, and. bon- 
nets, the party would finally settle down into a display of 
ineffable contentment, the prevailing idea being, ‘“‘We have 
a pleasant evening before us, and we are bound to be very 





The race is for | 
single sculls one mile straight away, and to take place on | 


| ciate. Alas, for the day when Wallack’s succumbed ! 


‘*Wallack’s regular patrons” | 
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happy.” Presently the ladies would timidly put up their 
tiny, jet-tubed opera glasses and study attentively, whether 
the equivocal individual across the parquet was a very 
homely masculine girl, or a young gentleman with his hair 
parted in the middle. Then the occupants of a private 
box opposite would suddenly throw signals of recognition 
to our happy group, and a battery of smiles and congratu- 
lations follow that were wonderful to behold. Then the 
happy father would notice an old gentleman with a great 
want of hair on the back of his head, encased in an im- 
mense white vest, sitting in the orchestra seats, armed with 
a heavy cane and a ‘‘fiel@ glass.” and said happy father 
would point out.this owner of the huge white vest to his 
daughters with the remark, “girls, there sits one of your 
mother’s old admirers,” whereupon the mother would ex- 
press her astonishment at such a frivolous remark in the 
presence of the young people, then her eyes would snap 
and all would laugh, especially the young ladies. Then 


| three young men, with a qnarter of a dozen of white kid 


gloves on their hands, would station themselves in a con- 
spicuous place in the corridor and attract the young ladies’ 


| attention by the affectation of earnest conversation, at 


which the beaux of the family party would become per- 
fectly indignant, while the young ladies, strange as it would 
seem, rather liked the idea of being objects of so much at- 
tention. The gas by this time would be turned on in full 
force, the musicians crawl out from a hole under the stage 
and take their assigned places, when Tommy Baker would 
enter, looking as if he was abashed at the attention he at- 
tracted, then, showing his back in full to the audience, he 
would wave apiece of pipe stem asa baton, then throw 
his head over each shoulder, smile approvingly to see so 
many people present (he presumes for the only purpose of 
hearing his band), then, tapping the music stand, the over- 
ture, generally a medley, was thoroughly well done. Every- 
body, at this preliminary notice, would now settle down 
into a listening mood—even the quarter of a dozen of kids 
felt it imperative to sink into temporary obscurity—a new 
arrangement was made of the crowded personalities and 
compressed crinoline—the curtain is up ! 

Who ever noticed the excitement of a legitimate Wallack 
audience at this critical moment without a glow of pleas- 
ure ? Programmes were not needed; the faces and persons 
of every actor or actors‘were familiar; in fact, the play 
was as near the audience as if it had been acted in the par- 
lor and among the occupants of a private house. 

Who will say that the legitimate drama failed of sup- 
port, or that good acting has not its power to command 
patronage ? Who that thinks rightly can otherwise than 
regret that intellectual entertainments have been thrust 
aside to be supplanted to ‘‘the poetry of motion, and gor- 


u I | geous attire and splendid scenery ?” 
The boat decided by him to have fouled shall be dis- | 


That we will ever get back to the ‘‘old times” is difficult 
to predict, but this much is certain, the meretricious char- 
acter of the stage which is now so popular can possibly be 
The power of capital to create mechanical 
effects is wonderful indeed, but the triumphs of great 
minds cannot be ordered as you order splendid attire and 
gorgeous scenery; they come only through the careful cul- 
tivation of God’s gifts. At present, the large and most es- 
timable class of people who delichted in the representation 
of the old English comedies i jack’s have no place of 
amusement. To them the drama, as they understand it, 
has ceased to be presented in this city. _How much society 
and the drama have lost by this fact is difficult to appre- 
But 
echo answers back, ‘‘it pays to succumb,” and the mana- 
ger’s conscience is at rest. . 

On Tuesday evening The Wandering Jew was formally 


over done. 


| installed at the Grand Opera House, its merits being her- 


alded as an entirely new and most powerful, romantic, and 
spectacular drama! If the greatest possible variety of 
scenery, and much of it done with most artistic style, will 
Daly’s aspirations will be rewarded. Close upon this ap- 
peal to the eyes, follows on— 

Thursday evening, September 11th, the opening of the 
new Lyceum Theatre, with a romantic spectacular drama, 
entitled Notre Dame, with a full chorus and corps de ballet. 

We now have five first-class theatres appealing to the 
public for patronage, in all of which only the eye is ap- 
pealed to.. The notion among managers seems to be that 
all intellectual representations that will pay are impossible. 
The struggle. for supremacy in the use of paint, ballet girls. 
minstrel music, and startling scenery, is gigantic - Look out 
for wrecks at the close of the season. 

Italian opera in its grandest estate will soon be inaugu- 
rated, and the city, when this is done, will be fuller of 
operas, theatres, and other places of amusement than at 
any time inits history. Signor Salvini, accompanied by 
Signora Piamonti, will reach this city this week, and will 
open on Monday, the 15th instant. Mr. Max Marétzek an- 
nounce®'the ccming of Mme. Lucca, Signor Tamberlick, 
Mme. di Murska, with innumerable others of great fame, 
who are-‘to establish once more the grand opera. Mme. 
Nilsson Rouzeand, with the &xpected arrival of Mr. Stra- 
kosch’s; stars, complete the extraordinary list of singers 
who are destined in a few days to be pouring out their 
musical notes to New York. audienees; with the expecta- 
tion that they (the audiences) will be most lavish with their 
notes. We promise to be overwhelmed. 


BROOKLYN. 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music, which possessed from 
the beginning most of the requirements of a first-class 


‘building, was, from the unfortunate character of its inte- 


rior, always dingy and uninviting. No force of gaslight 
e 














could remove the impression that it was a great cave, very 
cleverly arranged for dramatic representations. The men 
who originally colored the ceiling and selected the uphol- 
stery, must have looked forward to the time when the 
building could be used for some penitential purpose, possi- 
bly a monastery. For years this radical defect has _re- 
mained, and the Academy has ceased to be of any practical 
value, except for some extraordinary use—a charity fair or 
a trumpery exhibition. In the summer just passed import- 
ant changes have been made throughout. The seats have 
been renewed, the private boxes ornamented with crimson 
satin lambrequins, with rich draperies to match. . But the 
most important and desirable work is in the substitution of 
new gas fixtures and the washing out of the old india-red 
wall, and the introduction of a light-pencil gray tint, set off 
with a due amount of golden stripes. A new era of use- 
fulness promises to open, and we trust that the building, 
in. most respects excellent, will become, as it should, a pop- 
ular, and if anything a fashionable, place of amusement. 

The new Park Theatre, late Mrs. Conway’s, was opened 
on the 9th instant with a most excellent company, and so 
thoroughly ‘‘reformed” in its interior designs, decorations, 
and scenery that but little is left save its location to remind 
one of its for years most deplorable condition. Brooklyn 
is morally in great need of the inspiring effect of good, 
cheerful amusements, and it seems likely to be provided 
with them this coming winter. Mr. Samuells, though a 
young man, as a manager has a genius for his business 
which is even of more importance than experience; he will 
be a success. 

The Brooklyn Theatre, under the management of Mrs. 
Conway, will open on next Saturday night with Othello. 
Mr. Edwin Booth, Mad. Jannauschek, Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Willams, and Mrs. Chanfrau are named among the stars. 





Blew Publications. 
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(Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by prompily advising 
us of any omission in this respect. Prices of books inserted when 
desived,| 
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BreeEcu: LOADERS. 3yv Gloan. 

Woodward. Orange Judd & Co., 1873. 

If we are quite familiar in the Cnited States with breech-loading rifles, 
perhaps better acquainted with them than any other people in the world, 
it is none the less true that we know hardily anything at all about breech - 
loading sporting guns. Such special works as have been written on this 
particular arm, of which W. W. Greener’s book was the best, were rather 
to be regarded in the light of catalogues of breech-loaders; therefore any 
practical work on this subject, of a wider scope, must be of interest to the 
general American public. Gloan’s book, is cleverly written, is to the 
point, and can only be the production of one who has thoroughly 
mastered, not. only theoretically but practically, everything in regard to 
what must inevitably be the arm of the future. In books of this charac- 
ter, it is sometimes quite puzzling for the critic to determine exactly 
whether the work under review is, or is not the production of a gun maker, 
or written in the interest of gun makers, and Gloan’s Breech-Loader, is u 
work of precisely this uncertain character, It is true, a certain prominence 
is given to those most excellent English gun makers, Messers. Dougall, 
Greener, Westley Richards and Lang, and even our American makers, 
Parker & Brothers have some slight comment made about them, (though 
the Remington gun, is entirely ignored), but after a careful perusal, we 
are only too glad to give the book the highest praise for fairness. If 
the book does have the peculiar smack of an Eng.ish book, and 
may or may not be written in the interest of the English gun makers, 
itby no means detracts from the excellence of the compilation. In 
fact there can be nothing objectionable in thix. If English breech-loading 
guns are better so far than those of American make, if they shoot harder, 
have more range, are less liable to get out of order, by all means let us 
have them. Sportsmen have nothing to do with patriotism, they accept 
only the best arms, no matter where they are made. But where we differ 
from Gloan, and think he is mistaken, is where exercising somewhat of a 
prophetic power, he seems desirous of inculcating the idea, that breech- 
loading guns equal to the best Engiish guns, can hardly ever be produced 
in the United States. If we have made the best breech-loading rifles in 
the world, not only for sporting but for military purposes, is there any 
reason why we cannot turn out breech-loading fowling pieces? A gun 18 
not more difficult to make than a watch, and to day, American skul bas 
triumphed in this special art of horology after but afew years practice. 
Arguments as to the greatest~excellence of hand-made locks or even of 
barrels, have only a comparative degree of force. If a pistol or a rifle 
lock on military arms, can be made perfect enough to pass rigorous ordi- 
nance examinations, there is no possible reason why the same pieces in a 
breech-loader cannot be made equally good. Of course there is a didletan- 
tism about these things, and we are the furthest possible from decrying 
it. If aman has the money to spend, his gun sbould be a perfect piece of 
art. We cannot paint by machinery it is true, and between a cup. carved 
by a Benvenuto Cellini and a Colt’s Revolver, there isa wide difference 
If in the artistic inspirations, this more prosaic century has retrograded 
mm the mechanical instinct we have fully progressed. Gun making has 
its secrets; it is a combination of. the highest scientific and mechanical 
powers, but it is by no-means the great mysterious art, in which so many 
writers try to enshroud it. The solution of perfect gun making has been 
found in many new mechanical devices, which now supplant the old hand 
work, {In the United States, breech-loaders must drive out muzzie-loaders, 
and as soon as the demand sets in, not one manufacturer, but adozen will 
make them, and there is no doubtjbut that good guns will be made. They 
may be plain guns if you please, democratic} ones if you like. You may 
not be able'to pass the thumb all over them without the finger nail catch- 
ing, but they will undoubtedly be sound, honest and square guns. If the 
perfect. sportsman lucky enough to combine unlimited means and 
elegant tastes, should want a $1000 gun, there is no doubt that in a very 
short time, the American gun maker, will be perfectly able to make him a 
breedli-loader fully worth the money. We entirely disclaim any idea of 
rivalry, and are free'toacknowledge what was before asserted that so far 
English breech-loading sporting, guns are superior to our own, but the 
idea we wish to convey is that this superiority cannot always be maintained. 
In the last ten years, England has taken more Sfrom us, in gun mechan- 
ism of every kind, ‘than we have received from her. Having we trust in 
no captious.spirit-advanced our opinion, we now return with great pleas- 
ure to-the intrinsic merits. of. the book. Every subject is discussed with 
singular good judgment,.and the advice given is excellent. In fact, we 
have g0 good an opinion of Gloan’s Book on Breech-Loaders that we trust 
to-use it frequently for subtle points of gun lore, and we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it #0 the attention of all American Sportsmen. 


New York: George E. 


The use can make. cents will be to buy a 
of Avilade, the inost instructive delightfal  onegl ever published. If 
have not got it, send the to West & Lee, Worcester, 
(anand will be sent 
# best of its clase.—. jug Transcript. ; 
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_ Hotels me Bammer Resorts. 





Bay View ‘House 


CANARSIE, L. I., 
JARVIS & SMITH, Proprierors, 


This Hotel is situated at the the terminus of the 
Brooklyn and Rockaway Beach Ralroad, within a 
hundred feet of Jamaica Bay. Boats for Fishing and 
Sailing Parties always in attendance. Superior ac- 
commodations for Bait and Tackle 
furnished. 

Bay View Hovse is reached hourly and half-hourly 
by Steam Cars from East New York. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


—OORNER OF— 


shing Parties. 





Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 
J. L. TRUMAN, NEW YORK. 


~ 
{ 
G. T.. Peanony, ( Proprietors. 





Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 


F. HE. HODGHS, PROPRIETOR. 


BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 
ROSSIN HOUSE, 
Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 








This hense is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


Sor Sale, 








“Live Moose for Sale: E 


Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportunity of 
purchasing, at a low rate, two very fine specimens. 
The Calf, a cow, is two month’s old; the Bull is about 
one year old. Both are gentle and in fine condition. 
Can be shipped to any part of the country. For price 
and further particulars, address 

FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 








Yachts for Sale. 
A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 


will be sold. Make an offer. 
Address, P. O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 


Three fine young horses, best stock, fast. 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 
Address BOX 142, P. O. 


Will be 


A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 
ONLY 85,000, 


10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 


6 miles from New York in the beautiful village of 
Flushing. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor, Dining Room, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate Roof, filled in’ with Brick, 
Gas, Water, &c. A Commutation Ticket free for one 
year. 

Address, BOX 142, P. O. 


_Biisielneens Advertisements, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 





THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT 4ND SAL- 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. +— 


W, B. PERKINS, 
Wine Merchant, 
‘BROOKLYN 


RICHLAND TROUT FARM 


AND: PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
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Pleasure Parties will find Boate, Tackle and Bait on 
ion ta J Belle, ning ae Pic-Nic Groves, and superior 


Richland, Oswego 0 C0, New York, | = 


* 
al ROME & WATERTOWN BR. R. 





553 Fulton Ave., thro’ to DeKalb, 
and 173 Myrtle Ave., cor. Prince, 











FOREST: AND STREAM: 
_ Hlathing and Sumnishing Goods. 


~LACY & CO. 


—MERCHANT— 


TAILORS AND GENERAL GLUTnIEt, 


No. 


NORTH-EAST COR. 1 WELFTH ST. 





S26 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


6=— 


We Make a Speciality of Boy's and Children’s 


CLOTHING. 


You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 











James Lacy, late with Devlin & Co. 


W. DusEenBerRY, late of Franklin & Co. 


J. S. Devuisn, late with Devlin & t@ 


60 7094 64 
SG 


fREDK. T. HOYT, l 





CHAS. E. TEALE, BROOKLYN. 


WM. M. LITTLE, (Specal.) , 


One Price, Goods Marked in Plain Figures. | __ 





_ Bliscellaneous Advertisements. 


F. HORTON, 


DEALER IN 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


SILVER WARE, & PLATED GOODS, 
42 FULTON ST., N. Y. 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


CAREFULLY REPAIRED BY PRAC- 
TICAL’ WORKMEN. 








IVES & ALLEN, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 


STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &e. | 


Also, a class of *wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron. Work; 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e., &e. 


Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 
A SPECIALTY. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 





BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E.H. MADISON, = - 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 

OUGHT, SOLD,. EXCHANGED, AND 
RE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Boackt Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 


tion a specialty. 
oS sent everywhere by express, marked 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY. 


BOSTON, 
raportEess, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Fishing Tackle, 


Have the best facilities for the Manufacture of 
FISHING RODS, eras Yip ATER 








ITHMAR DU BOIS, 
Celebrated Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


FINE SHIRTS, 


Collars and Cuffs, 





To Order, at Popular Prices. 


Fashionable Furnishing Goods 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





_ Sportsmen’ s Goods. 


~“INGERSOLL'S 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 





Boat ant Oar Bazaar 


IN THE WORLD. 


159 South Street, 


Newr Fulton Market, E.R. New York. 





ent 
Wooden Boats of all —— - re on hand 
and built to order. Sail, Whitehall Rew Boats, Ship 


Boats, Steam Yachts, Cutters ra Launches. 
Diagonal Life Boat Steam Cutters and 
Launches, Single or Double Seulls or 
Seulling Boats, Four and Six 
Oared Shells, Gigs, Dingeys, 

N. Y. Working Boats, 
Canoes, &e., &e. 


Oars, Sculls, and Paddles made of thoroughly. sea- 
| soned clear spruce, with spoon or —_ blades, of the 
ttern. Parties ordering Sculls or 


most eppraves 
Oars will state whether they are fo be round or square 
looms, if sculls; whether for open-hand, over-hand or 
cross- -hand row ing, naming amount of over-lap of hands 
in inches; give extra length; distance from inner face 
of rowlock to end of handle, when the acull or-oar is 


| in position, and how finished. 


We have the most Perfect Life 
Preservers in the Market. 
—AL&0— 
RECORDING STEAM GAUGES, 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, 


o——_ 


INGERSOLL’S 


PAINT, WORKS, 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
1389 SOUTH STREET, 


de., be, 





No. 





HOW EVERY MAN 


Can Paint and Select his own Colors 


HOUSES, 


And many useful hints how as save fae Specimens 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Painta,etc., etc. This 


Paint will last for oe years, and its superiority has 
has | been n amply’ 


Established 1837. 


J. B. Crook, & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS or 


TMNG TACKLE 


SO Fulton St., N.Y. 
Green Hart, Split. Bamboo, Log Wood, 
and Salmon Rods, aioe 7 
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Hublications. } 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 0 
THE SEASON. 








I. 

? oe, . 
Hallock's Fishing Tourist, 
The Fishing Tourist, Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. 

BY CHARLES HALLOCK, : 
Secretary of the “Blooming-Grove Park Association.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8vo., CLOTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires to know. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided fhe use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Tur, Field 


and Farm. 11. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


I o A een wy. W. C. Primes, author of “‘ Boat Life 
in Egypt,’ ‘‘ Tent Life in the Holy Land,” ete. 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orons descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors, There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
a man of graceful culture and wide reading,— Boston 
Daily Globe. 


Published by Harper & Bros., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, wili send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of price. 


OUR HOME JOURNAL 


And Rural Southiand. 

A live Illustrated Weekly Agricultural and Family 
Paper, devoted to the productions of the soil and the 
saialel of pee > = only weekly 

"$5.00 8 year ublis! n the southwest. 

Price $3.00 a P 


JAS. H. HU MMEL, ee 
New Orleans, La. 
Advertisements taken 15 to 25 cents pec line, accord- 
ing to space. 








Printing, 
Wedding Cards 


A SPECIALTY. 


CHAPMAN & BLOOMER, 
ENGRAVERS 


And Designers, 
42 FULTON ST., NEW YORK§ 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 








Corner of Pearl Street. 


——'0° 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


R. L. RAWSON'S 
SPORTSMAN'S DEPOT. 


CUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 
626 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


AVILUDE. 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
| Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE;- 


Worcester, Mass. 


TOTEM. SNAP 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DEVOTED TO FreLD AND AQuatTic Sports, PRAcTICAL 
NATURAL History, Fish CuLTurRB, THB PROTEC- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THY 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND Women or « HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OUT-Door RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,. 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


ii Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance. 
i} A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
1% upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
‘‘ Fisnine Tourist,” postage free. 

Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 
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The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, which, if made available to each 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asa nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man, Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
east an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog's 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the fleld in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall stndy to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of nainral history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to réceive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting 1n various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value asa health- 

ving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 

ed and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
© alizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
sport” by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishipg for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “Olipod Quill," who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 

Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “‘ letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once’ become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. ; 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
auseful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire.. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have-relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 


GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


0: 


Smith & Squires, 


523 Broadway and 50 & 52 Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


GUNS 


OF ALL GRADES, 


AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 


We have a good line of W. & C. Scott & Son's, 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greene’s, J. Hollis & Son's 
and other makers. We send a genuine Westley Rich- 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 


:0: 
ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 
AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 

20: 
Senp For Price List. 


W. & OC. Scott & Son's Illustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 25¢. 
4-18. 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sperting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
., 20 Chatham St., New York. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Neeales, & FiSh-Huoks, 


Axp DEALER IX ALL KINDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS,. 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 





























Breech-Loading Double 
GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 
—AND— 
SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


— —— 


i : 

| sPnctal expiigses. elbet whos. win. 101 & 108 DUANE ST,, 

Hi a ee NEW YORK. 

ai ournals years. 

i! Mr,, Summon A. ATKINSON, connected with: the ; z 

Hi Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the | Agents for the United States Arms Cornany’s 
iH pnsiness affairs of the Company. - | Repeating Pistals, 
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“-REMINGTON’S 


Breech-Loading 


RPLAS SHOT GIN 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and iaateriai, accuracy of 
= and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt isa noteworthy fact that though riany different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From WV. ¥. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
eut of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1872. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
‘281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FISTING TACKLE 








On hand the | t assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the Uni States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Sraided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 
SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES. 
And every Variety and Style of 


FISH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and CG 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. ene 
—0:—— 
Split Bamboo,-"Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 


a Specialty. 


— 10: — 


Agents for the St. faeces Boling Co. Sole Im- 
of Warrin's 
aa porters . Drilled 





F. GROTE. 


A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.GROTE & CO. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 









BHiscellaneons Advertisements. 







‘* Absolutely the best protection nst fire.” Send 
for Its Record.” ° - 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
| ___ #7 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 

















































The 


Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 


recent test of 


the superiority of Alum Filling. No 


other Safes filled with 
Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


__ 265 Broadway, N. Y., 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 












Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by ‘all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Futon Sr., N. Y. 


For Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORICLA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 








o———— 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, URSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
THE STEAMSHIPS 
MAGNOLIA, Captain Cheeseman, THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 11, Pier 48 North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
MONTGOMERY, Captain Faircloth, SATURDAY, 
September 13, from Pier 13, North River, at 3 P. M. 
R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 93 West Street. 
SAN SALVADOR, Captain Nickerson, SATURDAY, 
September 13, from Pier 13, North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
LEO, TUESDAY, September 16, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, ° 
No. 62 South Street. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 
‘Agent A. G. & G. RR,, Agent C. RR., 
7 No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 


JOHN MERRY & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN CALVANIZED 


SHEET IRON, 


(Lion aND PHENrx Branps.) 
20: 
Galvanizing’and Tinning to Order 
20: 


46 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


Brook Trout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


3” Ponds laid out and instructions given. tf 


Burnham's A cademy 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


COR. SCHEMERHORN & SMITH 8TS., 
——0o-—_—— 
Classes for Gents open on 
MONDAY EVENING, 1, 


Ladies and on. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Sept. 17 


Y AFTERNOON, #ept. 25. 



























